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CHAPTER III. 
AT THE - WILLOWS. 


Behold the man for generous deeds renown’d, 
Who in remotest regions won his fame ; 

With wise munificence he scattered round 

The wealth that oe’r the sea from India came, 


In a handsome mansion on the banks of the 
‘Thames, midway between Battersea and Rich- 
mond, a family conclave was assembled to 
discuss the contents of a letter which had that 
morning arrived from India. 

The party consisted of four persons: Mrs. 
Garland, a lady of some two or three and forty, 
whose deep mourning and widow’s cap told of 
recent bereavement; and her three children— 
George, Amy and Minnie. 

“Then we shall not have to give up The 

Villows, mamma?” observed Amy, a tall, hand- 
some girl of some nineteen or twenty. 

““No, not at present, at least,” replied her 
mother, with a sigh of relief; “it would have 
been a hard trial to me to give up this house, 
in which I have spent so many happy years, 
besides giving people the idea that we were 
poor.” 

“ Yes, that’s the worst of it,” continued Amy, 
with a calculating hardness which grated upon 
the listener when coming from one so young. 
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“T’m very fond of the house, and the grounds and | 
all that kind of thing,” she went on, “ but it is 
the position it gives us that makes me wish to 
stay here. You see, mamma, if we could keep 
up for a year or two, Minnie and I might get 
well married, George could get a rich wife, and 
then you would have your five hundreda year 
to live on without being burdened with us.” 

« Thank you, Amy,” replied George, who was 
a couple of years older than his sister, and 
thought he had been very badly treated by his 
father’s will; “but I have no idea of marrying 
a pile of money-bags tied up to some woman’s 
apron strings ; if Uncle Basil is so very rich and 
coming to live with us, I shall expect him to do 
something for me. I’m his heir at law; I'd take 
his name, too, if he wished it. George Garland 
Chartres, not a bad name is it, Minnie? Amy 
never thinks of anything but self.” 

“Tf that is the case, 1 must have caught the 
habit from you,” retorted Amy; and George 
was about to retaliate when Minnie asked : 

**What is Uncle Basil like, mamma, is he 
very much older than you ?” 

“Yes, dear, eight or ten years, I think; but 
he is only my half-brother, you know; my 
mother was papa’s second wife, and Basil was a 
big boy when I was a baby. But he was always 
very kind to me, and it was through him that 
the five hundred a year I have was settled upon 
me at my marriage, and could not afterwards 
be disturbed by your papa’s creditors.” 

“Ugh!” ‘grunted George; “that’s why I 
think the governor might have left what he 
had besides to his son, instead of tying it up as 
he did; what’s the use of a hundred a year to a 
man of my tastes and habits !” 





“Better reform your tastes and habits,” 
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sneered Amy, “instead of coveting the litt!¢ 
your mother and sisters possess ; if I were a 
man I’d have a little more spirit and ambi- 
tion than to idle away my life as you do.” 

“Much you know about it!’ snapped her 
brother, more irritated than he cared to admit ; 
‘besides, you are a very high principled young 
woman without a doubt, wanting to keep up 
appearances for a year or two so that you 
may sell yourself with advantage to the highest 
bidder. English girls seem to be neither better 
or worse than Circassian slaves, the only 
difference being that they sell themselves and 
pocket the purchase money.” 

«That isn’t true of all of us, George,” inter- 
rupted Minnie, “I have no desire to marry a 
rich husband, and Amy doesn’t mean it, it’s 
only a way she has of talking about things of 
the kind.” 

“Indeed, I do mean it,” asserted Amy, “so 
don’t think I make a pretence of being jctter 
thanIam. I intend to make a good maich, 
and Uncle Basil will be here just in time to 
help me; it’s always an advantage to have a 
distinguished relative with the reputation of 
great wealth to dance attendance on one. I in- 
tend to be sweetly amiable to him, and do every- 
thing that will please and amuse him.” 

“Yes, do,” sneered her brother, “it will be 
such a delightful change to see Amy ‘sweetly 
amiable’ to anyone; we shall hear of crab- 
apples being sweet and mellow soon ;” and he 
laughed scornfully. 

«“T wish you two would not be always squab- 
bling,” here interposed Mrs. Garland, ‘‘it’s 
very unbecoming in both of you; and it shows 
a great want of good feeling for me, as though 
I had not grief and trouble enovgh without 
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your adding to it. I am glad, indeed, that 
Basil is coming, he will save me from such 
wrancling scenes as~these.” 


From which complaining observation it will 





be seen that Mrs. Garland was almost as silly 
as she had once been pretty, and that her 
children would have been utterly beyond -con- 
trol but for the power over their income 
which her husband and guardians had given | 


her. 


“T wonder what Uncle Basil is like ?” mused 





Minnie, as a few hours later she sat alone in 
her own room; the window through which she 
looked being open, the river roiling calmly on, 
while the splendid willows from which the 
house took its name bent down and dipped 
their graceful branches to the flowing stream. 
** George expects to be his heir,” she went on, 
with her half uttered thoughts. ‘‘ Amy intends 
to fascinate him with her wit and beauty; and 
ia 


1amma thinks she will have a protector, some- 
one who will enforce her orders when Georgeor 
Amy are rebellious; as for me, I supvose he 
will not even think of my existence; I wonder’ 
how it is that some people seem born nly 4o 
command, and others to obey. I belong toxthe 
latter class, and I don’t like my destmy. I 
wonder if Uncle Basil will regard me as dhe} 
others do, as something only to be ugefyl to} 
him. How IL envy those swans wpon the mimers 
they can float on if they like until they aah | 
the sea as I should wish to do.” ; 

And then the girl fell into a silent fit of 
musing, while her fair hair hlew.over her sweat 
childish face and davk hazcl eyes, giving her.a 
picturesque beauty that-she did not always 
possess. 

As she thus leaned ont -of the window, logk- 
ing over the lawn, past the weeping willows, on 
to the broad river that heaved and swelled hike 
the bosom of some living creature, she seamed 
to become conscious that someone was looking 
at her, and with that sincular faculty that 
impels us all to seek for the cause through the 
effect, her eyes became fixed on the face ofa 
stranger who stood under a tree at the extreme 
end of the lawn, having no doubt just landed 
there from his boat. 

Without stopping to think of what she was 
doing, or considering whether she might he 
mistaken or not, she hurried from the room, 
ran Cown the stairs into the garden, and not 
pausing to take breath, ran up to the stranger, 
exclaiming : 

“Uncle Basil !” 

Yes; how did you know me, child ?” asked 
the gentleman, tenderly, smoothing back her 
tumbled hair and genily kissing her cheeks. 

«I—I don’t know. I felt it was you,” was 
the reply. “Mamma is in the drawing-room, 
won’t you come and see her.” 

«Yes, [ had forgotten: you are like she was 
when a child, my little niece; if you had only 
been my daughter !”’ 

And then he sighed heavily, as though he 
were vaguely mourning for some treasure;.the 
very existence of which he was’ doubtful 
about. 

“They will all be delighted to see you, 
uncle ?” continued Minnie, holding her newly 
arrived relative by the hand and leading him 
towards the house. “Mamma only got your 
letter this morning, and we did not expect you 
till the next mail.” 

By this time they had reached the room in 
which Mrs. Garland was seated reading a novel, 
and Amy was lisilessly engaged upon some 
elaborate fancy work. 

The stranger’s bronze-hued face carried 












recognition with it, and the widow in a moment } 


was in his arms almost hysterically sobbing. 

“* Basil, my brother, I have someone to take 
care of me at last !” 

“Poor little Lily,” said th® new comer, 
placing the plump widow on a couch. “I was 
so grieved to hear of your husband’s death ; but 
who isthis. My other niece, I think,” and he 
turned to Amy who had been standing by, 
somewhat impatient at the undivided attention 
that her mother had exacted. 

“ Just like mamma,” she was mentally ob- 
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otherjymother would have thought of introducing 
her children. I wonder how Minnie managed 
to #ethold of him ?”’ 
But she uttered none of these thoughts aloud, 
on the contrary, she smiled -her sweetest smile, 
presented her fair cheek for her uncle to kiss, 
and-was-the-first'to ask if-he would like a glass 
of -wine or any refreshment before dinner 
time ; she even offered to go and see that his 
room was cot ready for him, and went, though 
such a trifling task was unusval for her. 
George did not come in until dinner time; and 
then, to use his own expression, he was dis- 
gusted to.gee how the women had got hold of 
the nabob;.gouanch so, that he paid but very 
little attention to the searcely startling obser- 
vations that his nephew addressed to him. 
Ofcourse the young man could not mesent 
ithe unintentional slight, indeed, it seemed @ 
ease of Zivalty between himself, Amy, and this 
mother, as to which of them should make the’ 
most rapid stzides in winning Colonel. Charizes’ 
attention; as for Minnie, she sat quietly by, 
taking but little part in the conversation, and 
— ae brother or sister for a poet 
i ing upon her asa possible rival: 
an the plans ee) that they bad aleeady | 


nce of Mr. Garland’s compara- 
death, anything like parties or 


fviends end waimtanecs, and, of course, it 
was iat medral thet many’ of thers should call 
on the @hance of meeting the uncle whose 
wealth bag alzeady been xeponted to be 
fabulous. 

Colonel Chartres, however, had not been at 
The Willows more than.a week before his affec- 
tionate relatives were exercised in their minds 
lest the idea should occur to him of getting 
married, for he was stilla me man, and 
many @ girl might have lowed and been content 
to be his wife without the wealth of which he 
was possessed. 

So Mrs. Garland end her son and eldest 
daughter devised ail kinds of petty schemes to 
keep him out of the.sogiety of ladies, and gave 
themselves no end of unnecessary trouble with 
that object in view, and to make up for the 
absence of the fair sex. 

George Garland invited all the decent men of 
his acquaintanee to come to The Willows, so 
the place might seem cheerful, and his uncle 
might be amused. 

Among George Garland’s friends, whose 
presence at ‘I'he Willows was rare enough to be 
considered a favour, was a certain Percy Ross- 
burn, a ‘barrister, who, though young, was 
working his way earnestly and steadily to a 
good position at the bar. 

Mr. Rosshurn was good looking, clever and 
industrious, and Mrs. Garland had often 
audibly sighed and expressed the wish that her 
son would follow his example and be more like 
his friend. 

Thus it happened that one afternoon, Mr. 
Rossburn having pulled his boat up to The 
Willows and given its inmates a call, was per- 
suaded, not without difficulty, to dine and 
spend the night there, returning to town the 
next morning. 

Colonel Chartres was out when the young 
barrister arrived, and they met for the first 
time at the dinner table. 

The colonel had not heard or noticed the 
visitor’s name in the brief introduction, and the 
fish was being removed, when George Garland, 
speaking across the table, said: 

* Rossburn, pass the sherry, will you ?” 

A crash followed. Everyone started, and all 
eyes were turned upon the colonel, who, ashy 
as death, seemed petrified for the moment, the 
glass of wine he was raising to his lips having 
fallen from his hand, while he seemed 
mechanically to be trying to repeat the name, 
**Rossburn.” 

Becoming conscious at last of the -surprise 
and alarm of those around him, Colonel 
Chartres with an effort tried to regain his self- 
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lety of dhe kind was.entirely out of the ques- 
d @he Garlands had a large circle of | sam4 


“Tam sorry, but don’t take any notice of 
me; I am not often taken like this.” 

“Can we get anything—shall I-send for a 
doctor ?” asked Mrs. Garland, anxiously. 

But her brother replied almost with irrita- 
tion : 

“ No, Iam quite well now;:go on with your 
dinner, and don’t mind me,” and he made a pre- 
tence of eating as usual, but every now and 
then his eyes wandered, with mingled curiosity 
and dread, to the face of the young barrister, 
who again in his turn was studying him. 
«What was there in my name that startled 
him ?” Percy Rossburn asked himself a dozen 
times that night. 

And being unable to answer the question 
satisfactorily, he determined, with the tenacity 
hat was a strong element in his character, to 
hunt out the secret which he felt certain existed 
and make it his own. 





CHAPTER IV. 
ONLY TO Diz! 


He waits with hellish rancour imminen 

To intervept thy way.or.send thee back 

Despoil’d of innocence, of faith, of wipes. 
[ILTON, 


“Aonrte, I am going for a walk on the 


Ss. 

«« Going fora walk alone again ?” said Meg; 
“why, you seam to haunt the sands. If you'd 
anybody te go with I shouldn't think so much 
of it, but how you cam go mooning about alon« 
capps me, & ¢an’t abide going alone myscil 
unless I’m bound to be.somewhere.” 

“It’s veny well I am not like you, aunt, or I 
should scaredly ever go out; but I like being 
alone, you knew. I can take. book with me, and 
besides, I cam think so much better when I’ve 
nobody to talk to me.” 

«Think! Phimk! I should like to know what 
you have to think about; but there, it’s no use 
my talking, you always have your own way, and 
you always wall, enly mind itdon’t lead you into 
mischief or damger, and don’t be after dark or 
your uncle will get fretting and worriting.” 

The git] laughed, and saying she should be 
home by tea-time, buttoned up her thick, clos«1y- 
fitting jacket, tied on her hat, and book in hand, 
set out for her afternoon stroll. 

Despite the invariable habit she had of 
grumbling at her, Meg Topsam looked after the 
girl with a curious mfxture of pride and affeetion 
which she was too peculiar if not too proud to 
openly express. " ‘ 

s* She’s growing a bonnie lass,” she said, with 
evident pride, ‘and she’s a good lass too, 
though she’s awful spoilt and got odd notions in 
her head. She’s clever at book learning, no 
doubt, but what’s the use of book learning to a 
woman? better she’d learn to scrub, and darn, 
and cook, but she-won’t, so it’s no use talking to 
her, or to cousin Chris either for that matter. 
Ionly hope her pretty face and fine notions 
won’t bring her any harm, that’s what I do; not 
that she’d ever do harm if she knowed it, that 
I’d lay my life to, but it’s a temptation fora 
woman to go and learn more than them she’s 
brought up with, and it’s a thing as I don’t hold 
with nohow.” 

With which reflection Miss Topsam went 
about her household work, for she at least was 
never idle, and more than that, let everyone else 
know it. ; 

Meanwhile the subject of her meditation had 
made her way.down to the beach, and was walk- 
ing away from the town, occasionally meeting 
boys looking for bait or hunting among the 
low green rocks for winkles or other crustacea, 
the. tide being far out. i 

Sometimes these stragglers favoured her with 
a glance, but most of them knew her, and if 
they gave her a thought it was to observe what 
a fine young woman old Growler’s miece was 
growing. 

In this they were right, the last two years had 
made a wonderful change in Katie Jessop; 
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ferving, “no care for anyone but herself ; any 








apology: 


singular and unlike other girls she would.always 
| be, but whatever might be thought of ber talent. 
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certhe mannerin which she spent‘her life, there 
could:be no doubt of the fact that she was be- 
coming really beatiful. 

Halfthe chart lay in-her total unconscious- 
ness of loveliness, andiif anyone had suggested 
that her beauty would help nerwhere the talent 
she believed she possessed could not, she would 
have received the suggestion with both surprise 
and anger, believing, not unreasonably, that 
some covert sneer wasicontained in-it. 

She must have walked some three or four 
miles, and was getting slightly weary, for the 
sand was . particularly fatiguing, and at length 
she sat down on a piece of rock, opened her 
book, and after gazing out at sea dreamily for 
some time, she began to read. 

How long she remained like this she could not 
tell, for the winter’s sun was setting red and 
angry looking into the sea, when she was 
startled from her study by a shadow upon her 
book, and a voice saying: 

“Katie, I’m come to speak with you.” 

Something in the tone of the voice rather 
a an the words sent a pang almost of terror to 

the girl’s heart, .her cheek paled, while a half 
frichtened expression came into her eyes, as she 
looked up, to encounter the burning gaze of 
George Crabtree. 

“Speak to me,” she repeated, mechanically ; 
‘you can do that at home, can’t you, without 
coming all this way to interrupt me ?” 

«*No, you know I can’t,” he replied, doggedly, 
seating himself down on the rock by her side. 

The girl did not answer him, though a hot 
flush mounted to her cheek, and her heart beat 
as though it would choke her with its rapid 
r pulsation. 

She looked at the long low stretches of sand 
to the right and left, on which not a human 
being besides the one at her side was visible, at 
the wide expanse of sea with its foam-erested 
waves, now making their way towards her, for 
the tide was coming in, and though. there were 
doats and ships i in sight, they were too far off to 
hear-her cries if she shri iéked ever so londly, or 
to-render her assistance, even if they were con- 
scious of her distress. 

As she thus thot ht, the young man at her 
side put his arm round her waist, agd bent over 
her until his hot breath fanned her cheek, 
eaying : 

“Give us a kiss, Katie.” 

Her first impulse was to spring from him, to 
cxpeore her indignaticn violently, and let hin 

e how frightened she was, but she restrained 
herself with an effort, and trying to loosen the 
grasp on her waist, said, with cold disdain : 

“TI shouldn’t kiss you, if I liked you better 
than I do, when you forget yourself and me 
like this.” 

“Qh, you mean because old Growler, your 
uncle, is my master,” said the young man; 
“but that won't lastlong, you know, and T shall 
cet a share in a swack ior myself, and then I’'ll 

narry you, but we'll be sweethearts until then, 
won't we?” 

“No, I’m too young to think of such a thing, 
and ITam-very angry with you fortaking hold 
of me like this, but let me go, and I'll forgive 
you.” 

“TH not forgive myself if I do,” was the 
reply. “I came out after you, followed your 
footsteps on the sands to have you to.myself 
for a bit, and if I swing for it I'll have sommat 
for my.trouble. If it w: as that softsoapy Ross- 
burn you wouldn’t make such a kick up, I 
know.” 

‘““How dare you say so! I don’t care for 
Basil any more than I do:-for you, but he would 
never behave like this. Let me go this in- 
stant.” 

And anger was getting’the mastery of terror 
in her breast at the indignity inflicted on 
her. 

Crabtree’s gn 











grasp, instead of being relaxed, 
vbout her waist, and th hough she 
fought and struggled, and screamed for help, 
he forced his'loathsome kisses upon her cheeks. 

Her struggles too made-matters worse; they 
roused a very demon in the man’s heart. 

He should be punished for this; there was no 
going back, he argued, with the girl living to 


| tell the tale, and the tempter whispered that he 


should give the rein to his wild passions, then 


coming tide to float and carry away. 

The thoucht-was a terrible one; he had ro 
intention of. anything of the ‘kind as he tracked 
the girl’s footsteps on the-sands. 

He had only theoaght-oi -being before Ross- 
burn in winning his master’s niece, of taking 
by persuasion rather than violence a few kisses 
from the sweet lips he had so often longed to 
press, and now his passion had overmas 
him, he had lost all self-control, all theught « 
anything but the wild impulse of the moment, 
and he gave himself up to it with the unreason- 
ing ferocity of a furious-animal. 

Poor ‘Katie, she was strong for her size and 
age, and she fought and struggled madly to be 
free; her sole insane idea being to get away 
from this dreadful monster, and rush imto ‘the 
sea. 

Death ! it had no terrors for_her; it was all 
she hoped for; she had begged, prayed, and 
threatened by turns, but) in vain. 

Her dress was torn, “he? -head was recling! 
Surely she was going mad! Oh, if she were 
but going to die, is the one thought that is 
uppermost in her mine, 1 the madness of 
terror and give her a fictitious 
strength. 

But the end is almost near, her strucg 
are almost over, when a voi ce, familiar ‘to both, 
sounds close to them, and aw ell; lanted blow 
on Crabtree’s head makes him relax his hold on 
the terrified girl. 

Stil haunted by her mad fear, 
Katie does not stop to speak to her preserver 
but rushes off, with the cravin g for death, to 
meet the advancing tide. 

Her feet are in the water; the wide expanse 
of sea is beforeher. She has craved for deathi— 
there it is at her command; but now she s 
and hesitates, and looks back, as thoug! 
taking a farewell glance at what she leaves 
behind. 

What she does see drivcs the idea of suicide 
from her mind, for'there stand Basil Rossburn 
and George Crabtree, evidently engaged in an 
unequal contest, for George is two years older 
than his opponent, and bigger antl strenger in 
proportion. 

The feeling of gratitude and protection is 
greater ‘than fear in the girl’s mind, -gréater 
even than the humiliation which she has yet 
scarcely had ‘time'to realite, that must sueceed 
the idea of being the subject of such an out- 
rage, and she turns away from the surging 
waters,.and runs back to were the two youths 
are standing in an attitude of defiance, almost 
as rapidly as she had dashed from them 

Basil, don’t fight with him, he isn’t worth 
it,” she entreated; “he is a bad, wicked crea- 
ture. Let us make haste home, they will 
wonder what has become of us.” 

“Miss Meg sent me to:find you,” said Basil, 
ceasing tospar at his enemy, ‘and it was well 
that I came. Ave y you very much hurt, Katie se 

“IT don’t know; I have been dreadiull 
frightened. I was going to throw myself in the 
sea; but come, we had better go home, that 
wicked fellow won’t dare to touch me again, 























however, 











yand my uncle will soon teach him how to behave 


himself.” 

Crabtree’s eourage had ebbed out.on Katie’s 
return. 

Had she really thrown hercelf into the sea 
and been drowned, he wight have iried 
silence his fellow apprentice for ever. 

But to contend against:'the two-was hopeless, 
and he now deliberately picked up his cap, and 
without a word of adieu, defiance or excuse for 
his conduct, he walked away in the opposite 
direction to the one ‘they would have to take in 
returning to the town. 

Basil picked up Katie’s- hook, which had been 
thrown down and trodden upon in the struge¢le, 
suggested she should tie on her hat. and arrange 
her torn and disordered dress as well as possible, 
and then said they had better walk back by the 
road, as they would be able to get over the dis- 
tance in nearly half the time it would take by 








kill his victim and leave her body for the in- | 


the sands, and he knew Miss Topsam would be | 


very anxious about her niece, who ought to have 
; been home before then. 
| Katie complied, and the two walked back 
the path at the top of the low clits for 
| time in silence. 
At length the girl, t 
hand, said : 
“Basil, I haven’t thanked you; you hav 
done more than save my life to-day, and I shall 
never forget it.” 





ng her companic 











The youth made no reply, except + t 
hand which claspetl his to his lips and gently 
kiss it 


“IT know you don’t want me to th: : 
Basil,” continued the girl, “but I do from 1 
very heart, and I want you to promise me 
something.” 

“ What is it, K atio! ?” and he lingered over her 
name as though the very sound of it were music 
to him. 

“I want you to promise me not to say 2 word 
about this to anyone. 

“TI can’t do that, George must be } unished 
he may try it—may act like this again 

«No, he won’t; he will be afraid ; ; besi les, I 
will take care that he doesn’t stay in the hous 
when he is on shore. You must promise me. 
Basil; it won’t do any good making a row, and 
[ should be so ashamed if people got to hear of 
it, that I should go away and never be able % 
look at anybody who knew me again.’ 

“TI don’t see why you should be ashi 
go away; it’s just what might have 
to anybody, and you couldn’t help it.” 

“ You talk like that because you’re noi a 
or 2 woman,” urged Katie; ‘it will be drea 
to myself, ever to remember this day, and | 
others to know of it would almost kill me; c 
promise me, Basil.” 

And again she took his hand. 

The lad clasped it, as he said: 

“I will promise, Katie, on one condition.” 

“What is it ?”’ she asked, nervously. 

She had not forgotten Crabtree’s observatior 
about Basil, and she was afraid the stipulation 
would be a hard one. 

She need not have dreaded it, however, fo 
Basil’s love for her, boy as he might be, was as 
unlike that which had urged Crabtree to vio- 
lenee as light from darkness, and his words re- 
assured her as he said: 

“Tf I say nothing about George, you must 
promise me never'to go out for long walks lik 
this again alone.” 

Yes, I will promise 
my secret ?” 

« Yes, faithfully,” and he didi so. 











hat; and you will keep 


J 


Meg Topsam scolded, though she suspected 
nothing wrong; Captain Growler was out, and 


George Crabtree did not return to the cotta 
for that or many subsequent nights. 

The smack went off trawling without him 
and when at length he did come back to the 
town, his master had him up before the magi 
trate as a runaway apprentice, and he was ser 
to prison for punishment. 


(To be Continned.) 





LIGHT OF STORES. 


In their preparations for migration, 
are very interesting. ‘They are never heard 7% 
any sound until the time of the d partur 
has arrived. - They then begin to make I 
singular kind of clatter, communicating witi 
every member of their flock. They never stari 
until each individual is collected +t 
Night isthe time chosen. Strict silence 














preserved, and they rise immediately high vy 
in the air, forming themselves into a i tg 


and one bird takes the apex. ‘The duties 
this position-are too laborious to be lon 
tained, and therefore, when fa atigue is felt, 
leading bird retires and another takes-iis plae 
We could not manage Wetter ourwelves. 











Tue will and codicil of the late Mr. Banting 
has been proved under £70,000, 
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HER FUTURE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 





You may do as you like, Henry. I don’t 
pretend to dictate. No; I know my power 
over you ceased when you became one-and- 
twenty; but—the idea—Maria Brown! Why, 
of all girls, should you pick out Maria Brown? 
a flirty, dressy, foolish creature, with nothing to 
recommend her but her pretty face? Ah! 
she’ll make ducks and drakes of your money. 
You’ll become bankrupt in a year. But don’t 
say your mother didn’t warn you—don’t say 
that. 

Now, if I could have chosen your wife, I 
should have thought of Anna Grey; such a 
steady girl; so economical; makes all her own 
dresses ; turns ’em; dyes ’em; hasn’t bought a 
new summer hat for five years; bleaches her old 
one and makes it over. Ah, dear! and to see 
Maria Brown in that pyramid of flowers she 
calls a bonnet. . 

Well, I shall take my money and go away 
and live in some miserable place, all by myself ; 
and I'll pray for you, but I can’t visit you, to see 
that foolish, flirty Maria Brown oew-furnishing 
the parlour, and wasting sugar, and having care- 
less girls to steal and pick ; and those beautiful 
linen sheets will be gone in a year, and all the 
table cloths and napkins. Ah! Anna Grey would 
have darned them to the last. 

And f{ know how she’ll use me! I know her 
saucy ways and the sort o’things she’ll say about 
me! One of those girls brought up at boarding- 
school to think young people rule the world. 
Now, Anna Grey respects age. Ah, if it had 
been Anna! But if a girl isn’t pretty men 
don’t so much as recognise her fine qualities. 

What! Eh! I’ve madea mistake! It’s Anna 
Grey youare going to marry! Anna Grey !— 
your 

Why, she’sa good girl, of course, but—my 
goodness, Henry! such a dowdy, and so mean— 
almost a miser; saves her money and wears her 
old clothes until they have no colour; and no 
accomplishments ; can read and write and cipher; 
that’s just all. Maria Brown can play the piano 
beautifully. I’ve often thought how I should 
like a little music. Now your sister Sarah is 
married, the piano is always shut. 

Dear, dear! Now Anna is very worthy, but 
so dull, And really, she’s very plain ; and such 
a flat way of fixing her hair—no idea of taste. I 
declare, I thought you’d choose a beauty. And 
she’ll expect to have the keys and lock up things. 
Bridget will leave; nobody could put up with 
her meanness. And it’s so disgusting in a young 
woman. And that way she has of saying, “‘ Yes, 
ma’am,” and ‘‘ No, ma’am,” like an inferior, I 
do detest. Since you’ve chosen her, Henry, I'll 
pack my trunkand goaway. I’ll go to alms- 
house, if necessary. Yes—I will. 

Oh, Henry! ifyou must marry, why didn’t 
you choose somebody who would do credit to 
your taste? Butno. I always knew, whenever 
you did marry, it would be the very person I 
detested most. That’s my fate. M. K. D. 








THE STEPPES OF CENTRAL ASIA. 


Tue steppes are the bottoms of ancient seas 
which once rolled over a large portion of the 
ontinent of Asia, and which, when swept by 
storms, rise in tumultuous waves, not of water, 
but sand, the particles of which may be likened 
‘0 spray but that they burn like sparks of fire. 
he terror inspired by these storms is such as to 
ieter even the most adventurous merchant from 
rsing the steppes in summer, unless under 
most pressing necessity. Their aspect, 
when covered with snow, is described as 
ly awful when oppressive, exhibiting the 


rave 


expanse of the ocean without its animation, and 
the solitude of the arctic regions without their 
ublimiiy. 

Woe to the traveller Who is overtaken by a 


torm in the steppes; his doom is inevitable, 
and bodies of troops which have essayed the 
perilous task of marching across the steppes in 
winter have been overwhelmed by a tempest of 








snow. Dreary as are the steppes in winter, 
their aspect in spring is not without a certain 
beauty. The vegetation is rapid, and they are 
clothed with short vivid green grass, interspersed 
with scarlet poppies, wild tulips, purple lark- 
spurs, geraniums, and many kinds of cruciferous 
and leguminous plants. 





A SUCCINCT ACCOUNT OF THE SUN. 





Prorrssor Rupoupu, ina lengthy paper on 
the sun, says: “It is a molten or white hot 
mass, equalling in bulk 1,260,000 worlds like 
our own, having a surrounding ocean of gas on 
fire, 50,000 miles deep, tongues of flame dart- 
ing upward more than 50,000 miles, volcanic 
forces that hurl into the solar asmosphere 
luminous matter to the height of 160,000 miles, 
drawing to itself all the worlds belonging to 
one family of planets, and holding them all in 
their proper places; attracting with such 
superior foree the millions of solid stray masses 
that are wandering in the fathomless abyss 
that they rush helplessly towards him, and fall 
into his fiery embrace. And thus he continues 
his sublime and restless march through his 
mighty orbit, having a period of more than 
18,000,000 years.” 





WHAT IS LOVE? 


Wuart is Love? 
sure, 
Born of youth and bred of leisure, 
Like a day of April weather, 
Storm and sunshine, both together. 


Oh, Love’s a plea- 


What is Love? Oh, Love’s a pain, 
Cruel looks and cold disdain, 

Just as oil upon the fire, 

Make it only burn the higher. 


Flower-like in the hearts its dwells, 
Bruise it, and it sweeter smells; 
Nothing having most bestows, 

And by giving richer grows. 


Child of whims and longings strange, 
Change it hates, yet lives on change ! 
Like a bird ’tis killed with kindness ; 
Ladies, ’tis a sort of blindness ; 

When most a fact, then most a fic- 


tion. 
Like yourselves, a contradiction. R. C. 





PRESERVING TREES 





THosr who may be anxious to preserve old 
and decaying trees may be glad to try the fol- 
lowing method, which is recommended by the 
«‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,” in preference to plug- 
ging them with concrete: 

‘«* However much care may be bestowed upon 
it, it is impossible to make cement adhere toa 
living tree, and before long the water, percolat- 
ing along the bark, will find its way slowly but 
effectually into the hole and pursue its work. 
The only effective way of curing such a disease 
is to make a plug of oak or rather hard wood, 
smear it with tar,and hammer it tight in the 
hole until its outer service is on the same level 
as the bole. If there is any recuperative power 
left in the tree the bark will soon grow over the 
plug, and the wound be perfectly, healed, which 
will never happen with the concrete process. 

It is said that the Board of Works intends to 
plug with concrete the wounds of the old trees 
in Hyde Park. 





PROJECTILES. 


THERE is now on view in the Tea-room of the 
House of Commons the fragment of a 2501b. pro- 
jectile, which was fired with a charge of 501b. of 








gunpowder at a range of 80 yards against an 
armour-plate nine inches in thickness, manu- 
factured by Sir Joseph Whitworth out of what 
is termed “ fluid pressed steel.” The fragment 
(8lb. in weight) shows in a remarkable manner 
the effect of great momentum suddenly arrested. 

The indenture made in the armour-plate was 
but one inch and a quarter in thickness, but the 
projectile would have penetrated an ordinary 
iron armour-plate 12in. in thickness. 








POSTAL REGULATIONS. 





Tue arrangements of the Post Office are in 
some respects inimical to private enterprise. A 
short time since a person residing some distance 
from Dantzig, having been requested by the pro- 
prietor of a menagerie in that town to forward 
two hares to his address, found himself con- 
fronted bya postal regulation forbidding the 
transmission of live animals by post. It then 
occurred to him to chloroform the hares, care- 
fully calculating the dose, in order that they 
might remain in an insensible condition till de- 
livered. 

But the train was late; the parcels were 
verified, and laid aside in the sorting-room to 
be sent ont next morning. Accordingly, a 
sorter entered the room at dawn, went through 

he letters and parcels, and missed “108, 109, 
two hares.” He looked for them high and low, 
but in vain. Their disappearance seemed inex- 
plicable; the lock of the window was intact, the 
window barred, and the whole staff unanimously 
declared that the parcel of game was there the 
night before. 

As the bewildered sorter again looked round 
the apartment, one of the hares shot by him, 
followed by the other, on the back of which the 
post-office stamp at D—— was plainly visible ; 
both darted at the open door. This was too 
much for the nerves of the sorter, who almost 
fell tothe ground in astonishment; and the 
thought of the two spectral hares would have 
long embittered his lonely hours had not the 
proprietor of the menagerie called to inquire 
after the expected consignment, and explained 
the circumstances. 

It is needless to add that “108” and his com- 
panion were never afterwards seen. 








THERE are many seasons of self-denial in a 
man’s life, and the moreexalted and responsible 
his station, the more frequently do these seasons 
recur, when the voice of duty and the dictates of 
feeling are opposed to each other, and it is only 
the wicked who yield that obedience to the selfish 
impulses of the heart, which is due to reason and 
honour. 

Txinx not that you are the only one who en- 
dures, and who dreads the hardships of life. 
Ease and comfort are natural desires of the 
human heart, and there are thorns, real or 
imaginary, in every one’s pathway. But sitting 
down and brooding will never bring power to 
overcome them. Rather “be upand doing,” 
thankful for the blessings still remaining. 

Zepras FoR Arrica.—The manager of the 
Jardin d’Acclimitation at Paris has directed the 
attention of African explorers to the zebra, as a 
beast of burden better suited to the climate than 
any of our domesticated animals, not even ex- 
cepting the ass. Several zebras now under his 
charge have been successfully broken in, and M. 
de Semellé, who intends crossing Africa from 
the mouth of the Niger to the east coast, may 
possibly make use of this novel beast of bur- 
then. 

AvusTRaLIaAN SoverrIcns.—In the year 1877 
the Sydney Mint coined 1,500,000 sovereigns, 
and the Melbourne Mint 1,487,000 sovereigns 
and 80,000 half-sovereigns. Since the opening 
of these two branches of the Royal Mint, in 1855 
and 1872 respectively, there have been coined in 
them 47,620,500 sovereigns and 4,172,000 half- 
sovereigns. The Deputy Master of the Mint 
states in his report this year that the uniform 
accuracy of these coins, both as to weight and 
fineness, continues to be well maintained. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. = 


And, bending back her head, looked up 
And gazed upon her face- GENEVIEVE- 


Tae best laid plans of “mice and men,” we 
all know, are liable to fall through; but the 
failure isnone the less exasperating on that 
account. 

Mr. Anthony Maxwell had carried off the 
wrong person from the boarding-house at 
Bath. 

But then Stanley Hope, also, had been sent 
upon a false track in search of Augusta Fair- 
leigh. 

And Mr. Gilbert Green, in the attempt to 
serve Augusta Fairleigh, had lost his own 
daughter. 

When this last personage awoke from his 
stupor he alarmed the house. Bellis rang and 
candles glimmered in all directions. 

Gilbert Green told his story, but had to tell 
it over again before making himself intel- 
ligible. 

Mr. Anthony Maxwell was gone. 

The young lady in number sixty-seven was 
gone also. It was clear that they had gone to- 
gether. 

“Tshouldn’t have thought him the sort of 
gentleman that so sweet a young lady would 
take a fancy to,” ventured the landlady. 

*“Confound you, she never saw him before !”” 
he shouted. “She is my child; he was hoping 
to trap somebody else, and I thought, with my 
daughter’s help, to trap himself instead.” 

His fury, however, wore itself out very 
soon. 


‘*They won’t harm my Caroline,” he thought, 








[AN IMPUDENT INTRUSION.} 


“she’s not the sort of game they’re hunting. 
They don’t buy poison and get special licences 
for a little innocent like her, though”—a 
second thought re-awakening his alarm—“ they 
might make away with her to conceal their own 
guilt. But where isthe other? And to think 
I tricked him so far, to be done afterall. Yet, 
I don’t think he suspected—only wanted me out 
of the way.” 

He reflected a little. 

“Twill go insearch of my child,” said the 
excellent, though not very far-sighted man, to 
himself. 

Lawyer—or lawyer-clerk like, his first thought 
was of the police. 

Now, the police are rarely pictured as they 
really are—ordinary men, whose wits have been 
sharpened, on one of the many edges composed 
of the human mind, by a peculiar experience. 

They are generally credited with either a con- 
ceited stupidity, or a preternatural sagacity. 

The police of Bath, at that period—who wore 
heavy-caped coats instead of modern tunics, and 
broad-brimmed hats instead of helmets, belonged 
to neither category. They possessed intelligence 
and knew something of their neighbourhood, in 
and out of town. 

“Tf so be, sir,” said the chief, “that you 
think there has been foul play with your 
daughter, there isa *trap-house’ about two 
miles from here, where she may have been 
taken.” ° 

«A ‘trap-house,’ what does that mean ?” 

“It’s halfaruin, and many ugly things are 
supposed to have been done there. I'd either 
blow it up, or have it watched, night and day. 
But they”—jerking his thumb upwards— 
“think I’m an idiot—so let them.” 

« But what shall I do?” 


“ We will lend youacouple of men, with a 
search warrant. I may be wrong; but it is 
there, I think, that your investigation ought to 
commence.” 

It is mot necessary to follow close upon the 
researches of Mr. Gilbert Green. 





a a a a se eee 3-2 ce en ee 


The half-ruined house was found, and every 
habitable part of it explored. 

There was not a single inmate, or sign of oc- 
cupancy whatever, except that a half-spread 
supper-tray stood on a table ina lower room, 
proving that, if the place were haunted, it must 
be by spectres with appetites of their own. 

Intensely alarmed now—the white-headed 
man, who retained his disguise, returned to the 
boarding-house, consulting the officers by the 
way on the best means of raising a cry through- 
out the county after his lost daughter. 

There was a great heiress missing, and he felt 
interested in her, though knowing she was no’ 
to be traced in this direction ; but what was she 
to him in comparison with this, his only 
child ? 

Arrived at Clifton House, he spoke to no one ; 
but went sadly up the stairs. 

“It was a shame to drag the poor child into 
it at all,” he remorscfully thought, mechani- 
cally opening his door. 

In an instant, the arms of the “ poor child,” 
soft and caressing, were round her father’s neck, 
and his white wig was thrown upon the floor. 

“ Don’t wear that any more, papa dear,” said 
his half-crying, hali-laughing daughter, “let us 
go home.” 

« But suppose I had not come ?” 

“Oh, you were sure to come.” 

« And suppose I had not found you here?” 

* You would have guessed, of course, that I 
had gone to London by the stage-coach, which 
we had better both do, now.” 

Gilbert Green would giadly have taken the 
hint, but he had pledged himself, in a manner, 
to aid, at least ostensibly, in the quest of 
Augusta Fairleigh, and his conscience forebade 
him to give up the task—the more so that he 
had now still stronger proofs of the villany by 
which she was-pursued. 

His employer, he knew, if other means failed, 
would poison her, and those were days when 
poisoning was a more frequent crime than even 
in ours, when two-thirds of the crimes per- 
petrated go unpunished. 
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No, he could not abandon his trust. But, so 
long as possible, he would keep his child in 


+ 
t 





“ Caroline,” he said, “I cannot go home yet. 
That young girlis in fearful danger. That vil- 
lain who carried you off, instead of her, will have 
her life if it be necessary to his plans. I must 
keep decoying him on, into his own trap. But 
how did you escape him ?” 

“‘T appealed to the woman, and she said—the 
nsolent creature—that young ladies were never 
vun away with agaimsttheirwill. I then passed 

m both, tuxming my faee from the one to the 
ocher with as fexee @ look asI could, papa, 
nt out at the gate, amd saw some people pic- 
icking in the weed. 
Gilbert Greem Missed his child, as if proudly, 
saying : t 

“ Well ?” ; 

“The man had darted after me, but when he 
raw them he stepped, and I heard the weman 
cry out: 

“ Don’t waste time on her! The hussy—-ingo- 
lent creature—doegn’t nos you.” 

“ Did you know him ?” 

** Not at all, papa.” 

“But Ido. After he has given an accountof 
his behaviour to some friends of mine he,eball 
give an account to me for his treatment.of pom. 
Fe ie : mY Hhatht h naginye 
= wr a sae What did the pic-nicking 
« ‘They gave me some dinner, listened to what! 
I had to tell, amd sawme fairly on wy way 
here.” 

Mr. Gilbert Green was very grateful to chawe 
his child safely with him again; but felt-entizely 
at a loss as to his next proceedings. 

It was a relief to meet Mr. Stanley Hope in 
the entrance hall of Clifton House, and to hear 


oT L 


i 


the words: 

“Miss Fairleigh, sir? She’s here. Went off 
with an old gentleman, but was brought 
back.” 
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“‘Whom are you seeking, sir ?” asked Gilbert 
Green, in some wonder. 

“Perhaps you overheard, sir. 
can produce her ?” 

** Would to Heaven I could.” 

** But this lady assures me she is here.” 

‘Caroline, my dear,” cried the distracted ' 
men, “come down. Are you Miss Augusta 
Fairlei¢h?” 

A few words of explanation were exchanged, 
and the disguised man, with Stanley Hope and 
the intrepid little Caroline, resolved themselves 
into a confidential council, to determine upon 
further steps to be taken, now that two of them 
had been baffled, and the third exposed to more 
danger than she knew of. 

“Mr. Green,’ said Stanley, ‘I have an in- 
terest in this matter, beyond all that I ean ex- 
press.” 

“Mr. Hope,” answered Gilbert, “am-I to 
trust you P” 

«You may.” 

“Then you ought not me ; for Iam the worst 
impostor that ever lived. Miss Fairleigh is not 
here, was never expected to be here, might, 
could, would, should not have been here, and I 
laid the false trail, which you have followed, I 
and my wife that is, for you may be sure if 
anything’s false a woman has had a hand in 
it.” 

Mr. Gilbert Green prided himself upon being 
cynical, which he was not, in the slightest 
degree. 

“Mr. Hope,” he went on, after a moment of 
silence, “ Miss Fairleigh’s life was threatened. 
Don’t interrupt me—I am under a vow not to 
tell you where. You are interested in her?” 

“Morethan in my life. But what is now to 
be done ?”” 

“First, get a warrant for the arrest of this 
Maxwell, on charges of attempted poisoning, 
abduction, forgery—an awful catalogue, you'll 
say, and he was my master. So it is. The 


Perhaps you 


rope’s ten times twisted round his neck.” 
They once more consulted the police, and 
once more were granted their assistance. 
As they stepped, after a rapid journey, upon 
the quay at Bristol, then the great port of de- 


Indiaman dipped her colours to a passing man- 
of-war, whose white sails belled to the breeze as 
she gracefully rounded towards her anchorage. 
‘He is on board, rely upon it,” cried Gilbert 
Green, with fury. 
The faetwas ascertained, in a dubious man- 
ner, upon inquiry; but, by that time, the gal- 
lant vessel, with all her brown pinions spread, 
was past signalling distance, and those were 
not the days in which a steam-tug could hawe 
been sent foaming and clattering after her. 
Gaily her royals glittered in the sun, and soon 
she went down upon the slope of the imcessant 
ware. 
“Thavea timent,” said Gilbert Green, 
“that we have not come here for nothing. Let 
ms ask who are on board that King’s ship.” 
The King’s ship bad mow swung upon her 
bower anchor, against ‘the current, and her taro 
passengers had come om shore. One was @ 
lady—the other a “betbarous and tusbammed 
Asiatic,” as it seemed. Oply a single and simple | 
tion was necessary. 
“Gilbert Green,” said Stanley Hope, “ 
meed not violate your vow. Neither wih I 
mine. Where Lady Hedley goes, I shall dind 
Augusta Fairleigh. So, ageompany me ormet, 
as you please.” : ; 
“What has Lady Hefley to do with Augmata 
inleig h ?” 
-stMove than ghek itherself. See; cheiis| 
ame to post. We will pogt.after her.” i 
Tt was so. The lonely woman had returned’ 
from her long and forlorp exile to face herone | 


: 
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child from his hateful grasp. 

The.tivesome travelling ef that time took her 
slowly to the home she had never seen, and the 
child whom she had never kissed since it slept . 
in infaney upon her breast. 

With what doubts amd fears—hopes and 
yearnings—this mother, doubly blighted in her 
life and love—saw, for the first time, above a 
waving mass of green, the towers of Norman 
Chase. 

“Augusta is not there,” said Stanley Hope, 
as the pursuing chariot kept steadily, at a 
quarter of a mile’s distance from that which 
contained the lady of Norman Chase.” 

“Neyer mind; the two are inseparable,” 
laconically answered Mr. Gilbert Green, and not 
another poor would ‘he say. . 

Lad edley’s return was expected, wit 
wrist and SaAbatey, fas and wide. But by 
whom with such an intensity of eagerness as by | 
Evelyn, whose first faintest memory, almost, 
was that of a ‘beautiful face, looking down on 
hers with a happy smile, and large, solemn 
eyes bending over her in all the bliss of 
youth. 

At the first sound of wheels she was at the 
door—out of it—stopping the postilions—in the 
carriage—and clasped in the lady’s arms. 

Only durmg an instant. Por, the lady, first 
flushing, and then turning very pale, held ‘her 
beck for a moment, looked at her with an im- 
tensity unspeakable, and then said: 

“You are not my daughter. Who-:areyon ?” 

This, unhappily, was a question which poor 
Evelyn, least of all people in the world, could 
answer. 

Where was she now? Inch by inch, the 
entire groundwork of her life was being removed 
from beneath her feet. 

She gazed into the proud and lovely face of 
the woman who had first embraced and then 
repelled her. 

It was, beyond all doubt, that ‘of the two por- 


traits. here was a long, deep silence, amid 
which they entered the mansion. 
The lady, as if mechanically, followed the 


young girl into her room. Evelyn took one of 
Lady Norman’s hands into her own. 
« Herbert Leaholme did that,” said Lady 
Norman, “when I last saw him. He told me I 
should find a daughter here.” 
This was not unkindly but mournfully said. 
« Andsoyouare not my mother ?” Evelyn cried, 
passionately casting herself into Lady Norman’s 
arms. ‘It breaks my last hope in life.” 
**Notyour last ; Herbert Leaholme loves you 





parture for India and America, a three-decked 


enemy upon the earth, amd #o rescue her only} ther 


j And I, too, feel that I shall love you, though, 


dear Evelyn, I came across half the world to 

seek my own child, who is wickedly kept away 

from me, Will you help me?” 

“T Jame mo right to remain here,” said 

Evelyn, 

* None er; nor you either, madame,” 

said Mr. Matthew Drake, who had been playing 

eaves-drop @t the door. Evelyn,” he con- 

tinued, with aifemiliarity that galled the young 

girl to the weny eoul, “I have news for you. 

Mr. Leaholme ras on the point of having your 

a hanged, when an accident prevented 
m.” 

Evelyn simply said : 

“Let ame, dear lady, be mistress for one 

instembamerein this house;” and she rang the 


“Phomas, turn that man out at the back- 
oor, and, af ihe makes his appearance again, 
send te Barexibury for the police.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


t i , course 
While i dosoend noahie hedaf death. 
Romxo & Junier. 
iho had n to Herbert Lea- 
holme in 'the streets of Indian city was not 


"Enea Tay: Nommém Tedley landed t Bristol 
a T1sto. 
‘he landed also. ‘ 

Onee only during the voyage had he addressed 


“Maiame,” be sail, with a deferential bow, 
“forgive me if I I am speaking to 
Woman By 

‘tamed om the deck, saw in his manner no- 
i and amsawered, as if in a little 
» but quietly: ; 


“Tam Lady Norham Hedley 

you have any business with me ?” 
“Once more I must ask your pardon. You 
are about, Lady Hedley, to visit your daughter 
Evelyn——” 

“Sirf” 

“And to prevent her marriage with a vil-- 

in ?” 

‘May I ask your name, sir, and the reason of 
the interest you take in my affairs?” said Lady 
Hedley, with move anxiety than she might have- 
cared to show. 

“My name,” he answered, “would not en- 
lighten you. My motives will show themselves 

resently. There is a man -ealled Mathew 
rake——” 

“Who wants to be my daughter's hus- 
band——” 

“ But who is my sister’s husband already, and 
on his way to the gallows as fast as he can gal- 
lop;” whis the stranger, with a ferocity of 
expression that was startling. ‘Lady Hedley, 
leave that man to me. He shall never molest 
your daughter, and as for his wife she will know 
that when I, Richard Thornton, return to the 
Black Moat there is something to be done which. 
must not be dene by halves.” 

It was in this way that an meg ra Bie 
established between the woman at the ck 
Moat and she who, though a total stranger to it, 
was the lady of Norman Chase. 

But a far deeper interest was awakened in her 
mind by the young girl who had claimed to be 
her daughter. 

“Te me,” she said, “all you know. Omit 
nothing, even if it should seem the most trifling 
triviality.” 

And Evelyn told the whole story of her life 
from the day on which Sir Norman had taken 
her away from the German school, suppressing 
only one episode—that of the two portraits. 

“Show me his grawe;” was all she uttered, 
when tile strange recital was finished. 

* Whose graye ?” 

«“ His—Henry Mainwaring’s.” 

“ Why, my—what am I call you? I am not 
your child; you are notmy mother. Ah, me! I 
am indeed a desolate gil. But why do you 
wish to see that dreadful tomb? It is in the 
blaekest reeess of Norman Chase.” 


May I ask if 





as a girl so gentle and noble should be loved. 
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«« And contains its blackest secret. Show me 
the way, and I will go alone if it makes you 
tremble.” 

But Evelyn would not shrink. 

“We had better go,” she said, “when the 
servants have gone to bed. They would be 
curious, and there are too many whisperings in 
this house already.” 

It was so agreed, and on that night they de- 
seended into the huge vaults in which genera- 
tions. of the Hedleys lay,.and over the first por- 
tal of which was an old legend carved—the 
doggrel stanza : 

Into this place 
Let none, not of the ancient race, 
Living or dead, to enter dare ; 
The dust cries out beware ! 


The arch was low and heavy, of true Norman 
build, and dripping with damp. 

It opened into a long series of others, to all 
appearance ranging in a semi-cirele from where 
they had entered. 

Each carried a lamp, but both paused every 
now and then, each fearful of losing their way 
in the immense and gloomy crypt. 

At length they reached a vault much larger 
than the rest, and Evelyn guessed that it was 
beneath the disused chapel in which she had de- 
tected Mathew Drake in the act of substituting 
the forged for the genuine will. 

“The coffin,” she said, “ was lowered throuch 
that pleee in the roof where you see a white 

b. There is e false grave above it to:concdal 
the aperture. We shall find whatiwe are looking 
for here.” 

The shadows and the silence of that.awfal 
pa were strangely oppressive to the young 

irl. 

The stillness was absolute. 

Even .the sound of their own footsteps was 
deadened by the dust. 

Round the vault lay a number of sareophagi, 
at each of which Lady Norman peered with 
trembling anxiety. 

At length she whispered: 

** This is it.” 

There it stood, huge and black, with the sim- 
ple inscription : 

In Memory of 
Henry Maiwaning. 


Died at Norman Chase. 


Then, to Evelyn's inexpressible amazement, 
Lady Norman flung her arms over the heavy 
marble slab, pressed her face ypon its eold sur- 
— and gave vent #6 a passionate ontburst of 

rs. 

She laid her hand on that of the unhappy 
woman, now literally convulsed with gyrief, but 
was gently pushed away. 

and bitter was this outponring of that 
which, to the young giz], seemed an-utterly inex- 
plieable sorrow. 

Who was she—this lady-~who had entered 
thus suddenly into her life, and deepened the 
clouds and discoloured the lights around at? 

What was she to Henry Mainwaring, and 
what had Henry Mainwaring been to her-? 

gee was some fearful secret remaining to he 
told. 

Else how was it that this woman, of an aspect 
30 pure and noble, and.of manners so touchingly 
tender, was breaking her heart above a grave, 
bearing no name of hers, as though she had 
been bereaved on her bridal day ? 

After a long lapse of time, the young girl 
again ventured to attract the attention of that 
Niobe who was, as she feared, giving up her 
life upon that inscrutable tombstone. 

“Lady Norman!” she said, touching her very 
gontly. 

Lady Norman rose,.and Jeooking her blankly 
in the face, answered : 

** How long have I been here? Haye you heen 
with me all the time ?” 

“ Dear Lady Norman, I don’t know how long 
we have been here, but the lamps are nearly 
burnt out, and there is never a ray cf daylight 
down here.” 

They made their way in perfect silence back 
to the upper world, and, as if instinctively, re- 
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turned to the room in which Evclyn had dreamed | 


her most beautiful dreams of happiness and 
peace, hallowed by love, in the future. Lady 
Norman kissed her on the brow. 

“ And now, Evelyn,” she said, “we have been 
strangely thrown together. Whatever the rela- 
tion between us, it gives me a right to protect 
you. What are we to do with that man?” 

“Mathew? I told him what I should do.” 

«You must not doit. If ever happiness is to 


return to this house he and all his secrets must | 


be dragged to light at the same time.” 
© Dear Lady Norman, he shall not come here. 


I have endured too muchfrom himalready. He | 


shall see that I am mistress.” 

But no, she was not mistress, and Lady Hedley 
gently reminded her of it, adding : 

“It is fortunate for your own sake. Trust me, 
child. He shall not escape; but that he is not 
far off I feel sure. And he does not abandon 
his suit for your hand ?” 

“ Of that, at least, I.am mistress,” interrupted 
Evelyn, in a fiery tone, “and I would die rather 
than give it to him.” 

«There is nothing—there is no one in the 
world for whose sake you would make the sacri- 
fice ?”” 

“WNothing—no one. No one wonld have o 
right toask me. I may pass through this li 
in utter loneliness, hoping, wickedly, perhaps, 





that my “ers may be shortened, but marry | 
ever! It would be infamous. Be- | 


that man 








“One in Henry Mainwaring’s, which I saw 
first, and the face was——” 

“Whose ?” 

« Yours.” 

« And the othecr—in Sir Norman’s ?” 

* Yours also.” 

Lady Norman flung up her hands with alonz, 
low cry, covered her eyes, and wept as she had 
wept over the tombstone helow. 

Recovering presently, however, she said, with 
curious calmness : 

** Let me see them.” 

Andwhenshe did see them shesatas if fasci- 
nated, gazing from one to the other, but always, 
in the intervals, fixing an eager scrutiny upon 
the face of the young girl at her side. 

“You are very young,” she said, at length, 
“to have known so much sorrow. But so had 
she at your age.” 


(To be Continued.) 





VICARS AND VICARAGES. 





Ir in the present day we choose to think of 


| the Church merely as a profession, it is doubt- 


/lessa most popular one. Yet this social popu- 


sides, what did that woman say at the Black | 


Moat ?” 

** She hinted, you told me, that # was in hor 
power, as a last resource, to save you from ‘him 
—that he was her husband. Well, he is.” 

«*Then let us go there, and appeal to her.” 

“Tf she is to be found. Evelyn, for a chance 
of marrying you he would murder her, and he 
would murder you for the sake of Norman 
Chase.” 

«Then can nothing be done?” cried the young 
girl, piteously; “yes, I eamhide myself abroad. 
I will take nothing under the Mainwaring 
will——” 

“Do not touch it—there is bleod upon it!” 
exclaimed Lady Nerman, m g voice in which 
passion seemed mingled with fear. 

“TJ wil] not. But you willdet me have some 
of my jewellery, and I daresay they would have 
their old pupil back as a teacher at the Emme- 
rich school. I could not part with the lockets, 
but the rest- EF might sefl.” 

“ Lockets, Evelyn! You did mot mention 
them. Are they very precious to you? Are 
they gifts?” 

Evelyn felt intensely angry with herself for 
mentioning them. 

She was convinced that they contained a 
clue to the bewildering mystery of her life. But 
why should she fear ? 

Whatever truth remained to be told must be 
told at one time or other, and the lofty eandour 
of her nature revolted at a deception. 

“I did purposely omit to mention them, dear 
Lady Norman,” she said, while a scarlet blush 
brightened her cheek, “‘ because I thought there 
might be something connected with them that I 
had no right to speak of ?” 

** Bhey were given you--by whom ?” 

“One by Henry Mainwaring; the other by 
Sir Norman Hedley.” 

Evidently Lady Norman was struggling 
against some powerful and painful emotion. 

She.rose and paced the room. 

It was some minutes before she spoke again, 
her colour coming and going like that of one 
now faint unto death, and now panting back to 
life. 

“Did they contain anything ?” 

“Yes. Some inscriptions in an Indian lan- 
guage, and in English. I ¢ould make nothing 
of them.” 

“ That was not all ?” 

«There were two portraits.” , 

“Two!” exclaimed Lady Norman, with un- 
affected surprise, her countenance appearing to 
clear up marvellously. “One in each ?” 





larity and dignity, however agreeable to its 
members, is sometimes the cause of a deal cf 
trouble in purely mundane matters. Th: 
clergyman is a gentleman, and most certainly 
he should beone; but the word “gentleman” 
too many of us nowadays define as a man of 
position who lives in certain style and in a cer- 
tain sized house and with a certain number of 
servants, for without these advantages no one 
has the slightest right to consider. himself 
entitled to any sort of respect. 

It is most unsatisfactory also to have to con- 
fess that even the clergy of our Church are con- 
stantly being judged by this low-minded, 
snobbish criterion of excellence. ‘I'he clergy- 
man is obliged to keep up appearapces unless 
he wishes to lose the respect of his parishioners. 
Often, too, even if he be a strong-minded man, 
prepared to fight the question out at all hazards, 
he is at length, for the sake of peace, obliged 
to succumb before the determined advance of 
the legions of snobbery, and the result is too 
often what might be expected by anyone who 
feels inclined to think the subject quietly over. 
The clergyman, by keeping up appearances, has 
exceeded his income, and has become an impe- 
cunious, poverty-stricken man, and when once 
he has fallen, those who were the sole cause of 
his misfortune are the very first to point the 
finger of scorn. 

There is one practice, however, of inducing, 
or rather compelling, the clergyman to spend 
more than he can properly afford, which is cer- 
tainly most ingenious in its cruelty. Many a 
young curate has been brought to debt and dis- 
grace by being made the special object of the 
-affection of co-charitable and well-to-do con- 
gregations. The young curate has made him- 
self so popular that his admirers determine on 
building a church for him; andfurther to show 
their generosity, they actually build him a 
vicarage. Of course the church, with its £500 a 
year, is an excellent thing for the clever, gen- 
tlemanly young man, but the vicarage “ means 
ruin.” In most cases the vicarage is a house so 
large, that an income of at least £800 a year is 
absolutely necessary to keep it up in consistent 
style. 

Further too, as the vicdr has been raised to 
his position by his congregation, all its members 
regard themselves as his personal friends, and 
as his personal friends expect him to treat 
them to a considerable amount of hospitality, 
and on asmall £300a year all these wonders 
are expected of the unfortunate clergyman. If 
anyone ventures to make a remark upon the 
vicarage being too large a house for the vicar’s 
stipend, the answer always is “he lives rent 
free.” 

Still, as people as a rule have an objection to 
live in a house without its being furnished, and 
as a staff of servants is always requisite im pro- 
portion with the size of a house, the clergyman 
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living rant free certainly cannot cover all the 
expenses necessarily occasioned; in fact, the 
new vicarage is often the new vicar’s white 
elephant, and it is high time that this foolish— 
nay, cruel and misplaced—generosity should 
discontinue. 

If we wish to respect the Church, we should 
never see it out at elbows, and by encouraging 
our poorer clergy to inconsistent extravagance, 
we only help them to disgrace and contempt. 


HER GUIDING STAR; 
LOVE AND TREACHERY. 


> 





CHAPTER VII. 

Tuer day for Cyril’s departure came, and with 
a manly front, but a throbbing heart, he bade 
farewell to his friends. 

Ashe turned fora last look at the dear old 
weather-beaten house, with its roof descending 
to the very tops of the windows, that seemed to 
look out from the projecting eaves like eyes from 
under overhanging brows, he cast many tender 
thoughts to this shelter of his helpless years, 
and devoutly asked that peace might rest upon 
it till he should see it again. 

According to her custom, Mrs. Pope sought 
her consolation in work; and after adjusting 
Cyril’s deserted room, religiously preserving 
every article he had left, and locking the door, 
she was “flying round,” as she termed it, in 
search of other safety-valves for her excited 
sensibility, when a well-known voice met her 


ear and a man entered the kitchen singing. 


* Why, Pat,” she exclaimed, “is that you? 
Where bave you been? I began to mistrust you 
were lost, and that I’d never set eyes on you 
again. WHten did you come back ?” 

Before he answers he must be more particu- 
larly introduced than he has yet been. He now 
reappeared after a tramp in his commercial 
capacity, with his pack on his back, instead of a 
gun, or a pole suspending a string of fish. 

Having been “on the circuit,” as he dignified 
his calling, he wore the remains of a military 
cap, part of his array when serving in the 
gallant —th. 

The “ regimentals” themselves, still in exist- 
ence, were reserved for St. Patrick’s Day and 
other extra occasions. 

In person, short and thick, with a slight limp 
in his gait, a full ruddy face, a pleasant smile, 
quick grey eyes—in one a cast, which gave to 
his countenance a comical and roguish expres- 
sion ; hair slightly turned and thinned, more by 
hardship than years; such was Pat’s outward 
man. 

“Not see me again! Why, ma’am, I’m the 
sort that always comes back. Them that’s no 
use to nobody”—with a self-satisfied air—“ is 
always sartin te come back.” 

“Now, Pat, don’t go for to be modest, or I 
shall be really uneasy about you.” 

** Well, then, ma’am, you shan’t have no con- 
sarn about me on that account. When did I 
come? Why this very minute, and of course I 
couldn’t pass your door.” 

«« And you haven’t had no breakfast, I know; 
£0 sit down and you shall have a hot rasher.” 

While she prepared it and bustled about, he 
disencumbered himself of his pack, and stretched 
his legs on the settle, giving forth, according to 
his custom, scraps of old songs. 

At length, seating him at the table, Mrs. Pope 
rested for a few moments from her labours; but 
sucha gloom gathered over her face that Pat 
remarked it, and resting his knife and fork, ex- 
claimed : 

“What ails you, ma’am? 
pened ?” 

“No, I’m well enough, only rather | tired, 
getting up so early to help Mr. Cyril off.” 

“* Mr. Cyril off!’ repeated Pat, with a look of 
consternation. “‘ Where? What for?” 


Anything hap- 


The housekeeper gave the required informa- 
tion. 

* Well, if I a’n’t sorry! Gone to London! 
What shall I do without him ?” 

“You!” said Mrs. Pope, her feeling of per- 
sonal loss aggravated by anyone presuming to 
share it. “ What shall I do ?” 

“Why, ma’am, I’ve known him off and on 
*most as long as you have, and a pleasanter lad, + 
boy,and man, I never see. And didn’t I teach 
him to use a gun, when you went into fits about 
the powder? No more danger in’t than in so 
much black pepper, if folks is only careful ; and 
didn’t I teach him to bait his hook, and show 
him the best places P And didn’t he come every 
day to see me when I got the fever? And when | 
people told him ’twas catchin’, in partic’lar for 
young folks, didn’t he say, like a brave boy, he 
couldn’t die but once, and he better do so then, 
than to desart a friend in distress? And didn’t 
he bring me nice things that you made for me, 
and read the papers for me? No, don’t tell me. 
I shall miss him, and I will miss him !”’ 

This eulogy of her favourite, with the allu- 
sion to her own kindness, silenced and softened 
that housekeeper. 

“Why didn’t he go into the army,” continued 
Pat, “if he must go away? That’s the place 
for him. They say we’re goin’ to have a brush 
with the French, and he’d be a major gin’ral in 





no time.” 
“Army! Don’t speak of it. K@llin’ and 
slaughterin’ folks! He’s fit for somethin’ 


better than that.” 

Come, come, ma’am ! no more of that. Don’t 
go for to abuse the army. Who keeps the 
country quiet now but the soldiers? Who puts 
down white boys, and mobs and riots, but the 
soldiers? Killin’ and slaughierin’, indeed! I 
don’t like that better than you; but if my 
country and glory says so, you know——” 

Then he sang a tender comical air with ap- 
propriate gestures. 

“Don’t be an idiot, Pat. Be quiet, and 
eat your breakfast. I ha’n’t no spirits for such 
trash.” 

“Mrs. Pope, my dear, you must do as we 
soldiers do. We bury a comrade to the tune of 
the ‘Dead March;’ but, that done, we come 
back in double quick time. You’ve done all 
you could for the lad, and now he’s gone; but, 
instead of takin’ on, you must cheer up for what 
remains.” 

« That’s true, Pat. 
rasher ?” 

“No, thank ye, ma’am; I’ve had a royal 
breakfast—‘a dainty dish to set before a king.’ 
Now to business. You don’t ask me nothin’ 
about my luck.” 

«No, more I haven’t! Well, how was it ?” 

“Why, the circuit was better than common. 
I’ve sold ‘pretty nigh everything, all but one 
shawl, and, that I hada notion you’dlike. See, 
here it is.” 

“That is nice; but no, I don’t want it.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t have this particular one if 
you did. This is promised; but if so be you 
liked it, I know where I could find its fellow 
for you.” 

* Promised!” said Mrs. Pope, with another 
glance at what now seemed to have acquired a 
new value in her eyes. ‘ Who to?” 

“A very pretty young woman at one of the 
quality houses. She wouldn’t take it now be- 
cause she hadn’t the money; and, though I 
offered to trust her she said, like a sensible 
gal, she’d wait till I come again, and so here it 
goes into my pack for her.” 

“That’s a very nice shawl,” said the house- 
keeper, “and if ’twasn’t promised, I don’t 
know but * 

«Let me throw it over your shoulders just to 
see if it looks as well on youas it did on her; 
for, though you can not have this one, I dare- 
say—I’m ’most sartin’—that I can get one like 
it.” 2 4 

Mrs. Pope submitted to have the shawl put 
on, and looked in the glass approvingly. 

“No; jf I can’t have this 1 won’t have any. 
I have heard that story often enough. There 
an’t never two things jest alike.” 


Shall I cook you another 








you know. It may be six months afore I go to 
the neighbourhood again, and she may change 
her mind by then—women’s apt to—and I 
didn’t promise positively. So, as you like it, 
it is yours;” and, leaving the tempting 
‘article’ floating about her, he proceeded, with 
all despatch, to close! his pack, while she, with 
her usual promptness, produced the money. As 
she handed it to him, she said: “I quite for- 
got, Pat, with all our talk, to ask about your 
leg. How can it stand such long tramps all 
over creation? It can’t trouble you any longer, 
I should think.” 

“Oh,” replied he, limping badly at the sug- 
gestion, “ don’t speak of it. I try to forget it; 
for you know I must keep movin’; besides, a 
fellow that has stepped to such music as I have, 
hates to go halting about like a beggar. No, 
no, ma’am; my poor leg will never better in 


|this world, and my pension wouldn’t pay, if 


*twasn’t for the thought of how Iarn’d it. And 
now, good-mornin’, ma’am,” and he was off. 


At the close of a cheerless day, Cyril found 
himself in the great metropolis, and hiring a 
coach, was soon in that quarter of the town in 
which Mr. Farlegh resided. 

His ring at the door was answered by a grave- 
looking serving-man, who, on being told his 
name, asked him to walk in. 

“TI am expected, then,” thought he: “so 
much the better; I am not come too soon.” 

He was ushered into a room—which he soon 
comprehended to be the library—furnished with 
heavy mahogany chairs, high, straight-backed, 
and black with age; seats covered with crimson 
moreeif, and window-curtains of the same 
material. 

Bookcases of the same dark wood, with glass 
doors, filled the recesses of the room, and a 
Turkey carpet covered the floor. 

On the centre of the mantel-piece was a 
richly-cased clock, of old-fashioned form, and 
no glass or china was allowed to glitter near it. 
Good maps were hung wherever space admitted 
of them, but no “objet dart” relieved the 
grave aspect of the room, evidently furnished 
according to the taste of one opposed to innova- 
tion. ‘ 

By a round table, very dark, whose polished 
surface reflected the lights from two candles in 
tall, massive silver candlesticks, in a library- 
chair—the only thing in the room in which ease 
appeared to have been consulted—was seated a 
middle-aged gentleman. 

He was reading, but he laid down his book 
and turned his eyes to the door as Cyril entered, 
who, to cut short all uncertainty, advanced, and 
presented Mr. Fairfax’s letter, the superscrip- 
tion of which anncunced the bearer. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Farlegh, now first partly 
rising from his chair, and coldly motioning to 
another, “ Mr. Ashleigh—be seated, sir.” 

Cyril obeyed, and Mr. Farlegh, having read 
his letter, folded and laid it down. 

“ You left Mr. Fairfax well, I hope.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

* Your journey has not been very fatiguing, I 
suppose. Hardy habits make one indifferent 
to such things.” 

Cyril bowed. A day at sea, and three days 
and two nights in the mail-coach, was not 
pleasant, but not to be spoken of. 

A silence ensued, which neither seemed to 
care to break. 

Presently the clock struck the hour of tea, and 
Mr. Farlegh rang the bell. 

A tea-tray was brought in, rich with highly- 
wrought silver; another, on which’ were the 
only edibles—bread and butter, in slices in- 
credibly thin, on a china plate, and, on another, 
biscuits. 

These constituted the substantials of the 
meal, which, to our hungry young traveller, 
promised rather to provoke than to satisfy his 
appetite. 

Then Mrs. Farlegh entered—a lady somewhat 
past her prime, but still comely, with “gracious 
womanh and gravitie,” well harmonising 
with her puce-coloured silk dress. 


Her handkerchief, of the finest India’ muslin, 





“Well, ma’am, I like to be accommodatin’, 
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was disposed over her bosom in what was called 
“a craw,” from the voluminous expanse of 
which peeped a “ modesty piece.” 

She wore a cap, with a full lace border 
descending low at the ears, and a white satin 
bow in front ; a thin muslin apron, ornamented 
with tambour work, and black lace mitts nearly 
meeting the sleeve, which terminated at the 
elbow. 

“Mrs. Farlegh,” said her husband, “ here is 
Mr. Ashleigh, whom Mr. Fairfax has sent to 
us ” 


Cyril bowed, in deference to the lady, not to 
the manner of his introduction. She courtesied 
slightly, said in a gentle tone she was happy to 
see Mr. Ashleigh, and passed to the ministra- 
tion of the tea-table. 

Just in the shadow of Mrs. Farlegh, like a 
little satellite in attendance on its primary, was 
a fair young girl, in her fifteenth spring. 

Had a passport been made out for her, it 
might have run somewhat in this wise: Face 
oval; complexion fair, and so clear that, with 
every emotion that+stirred the young blood, it 
mantled in her cheek to the richest bloom. 

Eyes full and finely set-—hue indescribable ; 
some would say grey, some hazel, and others 
blue. 

“Eyebrows of the graces.” Eyelids well 
fringed. Nose not classical, but nevertheless, 
a very proper nose. Mouth perfect, revealing 
teeth far superior to pearls—whatever poets 
may say—and little dimples in which Love and 
Frolic played. 

“This, Mr. Ashleigh,” said Mr. Farlegh, “is 
my daughter, Miss Jessie Farlegh.” 

The young lady courtesied; Cyril returned a 
bow as cold and distant as if prescribed by her 
father. 

Had they met in Meremoor under the same 
circumstances, he would have involuntarily ex- 
tended his hand in token of the friendly rela- 
tions he hoped to establish between himself and 
his pupil; but he readily understood that here 
it would be regarded as a liberty, and he was 
perfectly satisfied to omit it. 

«« If the face,” thought he, “be an index to 
the brain, I shall not have much difficulty as a 
teacher.” 

The tea was not enlivened by many words, 
When the tray was removed, Mrs. Farlegh took 
up her shuttle and busied herself with knot- 
ting, and Jessie seated herself by her with her 
filigree-work. 

“What on earth those taper fingers were 
about! why those narrow gold-edged strips of 
paper of all colours were thus rolled up, and 
then carefully disposed of,” Cyril could not 
divine, and the knotting too was equally a 
mystery, unaccustomed as he was to the ele- 
gant trifles with which ladies occupied them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Farlegh, with the “pleasant ways of 
womankind,” made some attempts at conversa- 
tion, to relieve what she thought must be the 
awkward situation of Cyril; but, though kind, 
she was mistaken; he was simply tired, and 
soon requested permission to retire. 

He was accordingly lighted to the attic by the 
servant who had admitted him; and, having 
placed his candle ona table, he surveyed the 
room; then, looking from the window to the 
street, which seemed immeasurably beneath 
him he, thought: 

** Well, I'am nearer the sky than I have ever 
been before, I believe, so I may be said to be 
rising in the world; but I am mortally hungry. 
Oh, for a cold cut from Mrs. Pope’s buttery. I 
have not gone so supperless to bed since I was 
a ‘hop-o’-my-thumb’ under her discipline. But 
sleep will cure all. If I have not the first, I am 
sure of the second.” 


oe 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In the morning Cyril was shown into the 
dining-room, where he perceived more decora- 
tion. 

With the same generally substantial charac- 
‘er was intermingled modern taste, showing that 





innovation had been less sternly resisted in the 
female department. 

The mahogany furniture was carved instead 
of plain. The walls were hung with a handsome 
French paper, and a large commodious sofa and 
stuffed arm-chairs gave an air of luxury to the 
room. 

On the mantel-piece was a French clock, where 
the flight of time was enlivened by cupids. But 
this concesstion to the present generation was 
indemnified by the china shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, the admiration of the preceding, that 
supported it on either side; and these, again, 
were flanked by lustres of recent date. 

A large mirror, so placed as to reflect these 
adornments, was richly set in the fantastic taste 
of the Louis Quatorze period ; but the thousand 
fanciful trifles that fill every inch of space in 
the present parlours and drawing-rooms then 
were not. 

Cyril found the family assembled. A few 
moments intervened before breakfast, during 
which Jessie read, or appeared to read, and, 
having nothing else to do, Cyril occupied him- 
self in looking at her. 

She seemed to him even prettier than on the 
previous evening; or it might be that, having 
volunteered a “ good-morning, Mr. Ashleigh,” as 
he entered, he was disposed to regard her more 
favourably. 

The breakfast over, and Mr. Farlegh having 
read his papers, he said: 

“Tam going to my office now, Mr. Ashleigh, 
and, as you may like to look a little about you 
before commencing your regular occupation, we 
will say nothing of it at present. If I am not 
otherwise engaged this afternoon, I purpose to 
have some preparatory talk with you in the 
library.” 

Cyril had only to assent, and deferring his 
exploration of the city, he retired to his room 
to write to Mr. Fairfax. 

Two o'clock was the dinner-hour. When he 
entered the room he found the family already 
seated at table, and, in addition, two guests. 
Mr. Farlegh motioned to Cyril to take-a chair 
at his left hand, and said: 

“ This is Mr. Ashleigh, gentlemen, of whom I 
spoke to you.” 

Of the persons so addressed, one raised his 
eyes with a slight inclination of the head; the 
other, turning towards him a face from which a 
laugh had not quite passed, gave him a care- 
less, good-natured nod, and proceeded with his 
conversation. 

But, however little the notice bestowed on 

il, his own attention was at once engaged by 
the gentleman last mentioned. 

In age he seemed about thirty-five ; in stature, 
short and thick set. 

The lower part of his face was mirthful, but 
there was power in his well-developed forehead, 
and quickness in his deep-set, vivacious grey 
eyes. 

An observer might have safely pronounced 
him as acute in argument as in jest irresistible, 
while the negligent enjoyment of his air showed 
that business and care sat lightly on him. 

They were both lawyers, and the conversa- 
tion, though chiefly professional, was animated 
and agreeable. 

Dull points of law were enforced by a joke, 
and humorous anecdotes confirmed “ grave pre- 
cedents,” in all of which the gentleman re- 
ferred to excelled. 

The dinner was so bountiful that Cyril com- 
prehended the scanty tea. 

At the proper time, one gentleman begged 
to take wine with Mr. Farlegh, and the one 
who had so much attracted Cyril asked the same 
favour of Miss Jessie, seated next to him. 

Mr. Farlegh without speaking filled Cyril’s 
glass, as he would have done that of achild or 
an inferior; but having done so turned away 
and continued to converse with his guests. 
Cyril left his wine untouched. 

The gentleman, after talking with Jessie, 
seemed disposed to some farther acquaintance 
with her. 

And so, young lady, you are learning Latin, 


mathematics, and of course the whole circle of 
sciences, eh ?” 

Jessie, blushing, replied : 

* Only a little, sir.” 

Very well; the less the better. Let megive 
you a word of advice. I can spare it, for I get 
plenty of it.” 

A laugh from the others seemed confirma- 


ry. 

“Don’t mind them; they are laughing, not 
at you, but at me. Now for my advice. Don’t 
spoil those pretty eyes by hard study, for one of 
these days some very clever fellow will rather 
have you conjugate for him in plain English the 
verb ‘to love,’ indicative mode, present tense, 
first person singular, than that you should 
speak all the dead languages. Besides—another 
thing—you like to dance ?” 

« Yes, sir,” said Jessie, with a smile. 

** Ah, I thought so; but you can never dance 
well in ‘ blue stockings’—no lady ever did. Take 
care of the heels. The head—your head, cer- 
tainly—will take care of itself.” 

“Bad advice!” exclaimed Mrs. Farlegh; 
“very bad advice, sir! You'll spoil my 
daughter.” 

«* My dear madame, don’t you perceive that I 
am acting on the defensive? Young ladies will 
be treading on our heels if they neglect their 
own. In fifty years they'll be contending for 
the right to vote, for seats on the bench, and 
professors’ chairs, if they are allowed to go on. 
‘We must check them, or we men shall be ex- 
tinct—among the lost races. Latin and mathe- 
matics! Why, my dear madame, ’tis a re- 
petition of the ‘original sin! Knowledge to 
women! ’tis the forbidden fruit. No, no; 
samples and receipt books for ever.” 

Mrs. Farlegh shook her head, but did not 
refuse a smile. 

Tam sorry to say,” continued the gentle- 
man, “what must needs shock your conjugal 
reverence; but your husband is the most incon- 
sistent man I know.” 

“Inconsistent ! I cannot think it.” 

“No, I daresay not; but I can prove it. No 
man more alarmed than he at the progress of 
the age, and yet he puts the greatest leveller 
into the hands least able to use it discreetly— 
knowledge to women. Why, we shall beat the 
French. Instead of one goddess of reason every 
town and village will be overrun with them.” 

Jessie listened, but not with an undivided 
attention. 

She was puzzling herself to discover what the 
gentleman could mean by dancing in “blue 
stockings!” and she cast a furtive glance at 
Cyril as she “wondered if Mr. Ashleigh 
knew.” 

But she had no time to speculate on his 
countenance, for he rose at the moment to leave 
the room, saying to Mr. Farlegh: 

“T will attend you in the library, sir, when 
you please to send for me.” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Farlegh, but with- 
out suggesting that he should stay longer. 

Expecting a summons, Cyril remained within, 
instead of taking the walk he had promised 
hjmself; but he received no call till the hour of 
tea, and then no apology for the omission. 

The same formal meal succeeded, after which 
Mr. Farlegh had an engagement, and Cyril was 
left with Mrs. Farlegh and her daughter. 


(To be Continued.) 





POETRY. 





Waar is poetry ? It is not merely the melody 
sof verse, or the spirit of passion and emotion 
embodied in verse. It is a revelation from 
heaven of its own beauty and glory; an atmos- 
phere of heaven breathed down and diffused 
through our grosser one, by which we become 
sensible of the strength of joy in the heart, of 
the moral greatness of our better nature! of 
the treasures of past intellect, and the full gran- 
deur and rainbow splendour of human hopes. 

It is this spirit that is continually lifting us. 





out of the clay of the earth—out of the gross- 
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A- REMEDY. 
ho “ fail into flesh”? desire to 
» their corptilency. ‘lhe very best and 
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THE BEST PART OF THE DAY. 
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hat early morning is the most advantageous 
for effort of any kind, physical or mental. 

hat an important part of most peopte’s lives 
Sir Walter Scott’s evidence in any- 


ances will be taken without reserve. He 


“When I got over any knotty difficulty in a 


, or have had in former times a passage in a 
1, it has always been when I first opened my 


3 that the desired ideas thronged upon me. 
is is so much the case that I am in the habit 
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orrow morning.’ If I have forgotten a cir- 
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CHAPTER. VI. 


Like sunbeams in a clondlet nestling 
Thy locks in knightly easque are rested, 
«You areright, Elfrida:, No more of Iaieneh 
You said y.cu watched-him out of sight?” 

«Yes, lady ;.and- whem L could. see hitm nd 
longer, I continued my watch-in-the other diree+ 
tion until I saw the Baron of Wartenfels con+ 
dueted to Tancred’s apartment. Then | I took 
advantage of the kiowledge which Father 
Clement gave us, and soughta hiding-plate in 
the secret. passage between that. room: and‘ the 
closet of the room adjoining. 

“Not only was the-partition exceedingly. thin, 
but there were slight crevices in-the woodwork; 
and: corresponding holes. in. the tapestry: 
heard every word as plainly: as [- could’ have 
heard had E been at the duke’s elbow. Andi 
discovered another’ thing: you remember’ the 
monk told us that the secret. passages’ were so 
cunningly contrived that-a sound.in- one’ of 
them: would appear’ to come from another ditee- 
tien. . 

*« A ticklingin my'throat cansed merto cough, 
and the. baron heard it, ands thought it came 
from-behind him, whieh was on the very» oppox 
site side. Tancred started up, and looked» out 
into. the passage. on- that side.’ I was: sorely 
frightened, but nod harm was dones and+1. was 
| glad to escape so easily. 
|  ‘ QOhr! dear- mistress+-may} blessed. lady! You 
| know not what a monster’ the grand: duke: is! 
| Tistem; thus hath’ he planned. He will give 
| your hand to the dark. Barom. of Wastenfeld 
this very night. His own'confessor—his: abject 
slave and puppet}. called. Father Villmer—is: to 
| be called in to the consummation. The ntaz« 








ionessed the’ sticcess of this: expetlient would | rinee contract is drawn up and stened, and 
rover forget it, and 'yet'1 know’ a niother‘of" ex- ; 
lent memory on génerdal subjects; who; after 


| your presence, with the wicked mumbling of 
the false priest, is all that'is-mecessary:to make 
| yon Baroness of. Wartenfels.” 

Lady Mary caught her maid by: the arm, and 
| looked into her honest face with unshrinking 
| steadiness. 

“ Elfrida, answer me this, if. you can: What, 
is the Lord of Ravenswald, Grand Duke of 
Swabia, to gain by such unseemly and sum- 
mary disposal of my hand?” 

«Thank fortune, dear lady, Ican give you the 
information: you require; and’ a part’ of it I 
gained from Tancred’s own: private cogitations, 
when he was thinkingaloud. First; know that 
he is not your father. Your suspicions in that 
direction have not led:you astray; but of your 
true paremtage I have not heard a lisp, save 
that both he and the baron call'yow: Princess: 
However that your family is of great con- 
sequenee is evident from the eagernesswith 
which Wartenfels seeks yout hand; and from 
the bargain which the grand duke! drives with 
him. 

“Theré is some power, or benefit. of. some 
kind, to be derived through yourself. which they. 
are to share. Also, the baron-is to beeome 
vassal to the duke, and to furnish men and arms 
when required. All this is based upon the pos- 
session of your hand by Sir Gerard. Now, you 
ask, why this haste ? 

Icantell you. First, there are, at this pre- 
sent moment, two noble-knights in the castle, 
one from Stutgard, and‘ the other from Tubin- 
gen, who seek your hand; and’ others there be 
who.are pressing theirsuit. Tothem:the grand 
duke would be able:to say, that you are already 
wed. But there is areasom more potent than 
this. From some source witch DI cannot divine; 
Tancred has. received a- hint that efforts aré\to 
be made to take you away from him. This 
thing frightens him, and for this alone he 
might gire you. into Wartenfels’ keeping.” 











And then Elfrida related more nearly im de- 
tail the conversation which she had overheard 
between’ Tancred and the dark knight.of War- 
tenfels. 

At length the lady. comprehended .the whole 
wicked plot against. her. peace and happiness. 
She knew how powerless. she was—how com- 
pletely the grand.duke was. her master and her 
irresponsible tyrant. 

She arose.and paced afew tintes"'to and fro 
across the apartment, and. finallystopped and 
laid her hand upon her companion’s arm. 

*‘ Elfrida, the hour/has come ‘when [.mu: 
seek the helpand protection offered, by the friars 
of Saint John. Surely no time is,to be lost. 
Hast theu.the. courage to go’ withme, in the 
midst of this storm ?” 

“ Ob, how can you ask. it, lady?) My life is 
yours; that is enough. Commandime. And, 
remember—with the secret. of the passage of 
the crypts in-our- possession, we may; net be ex- 
posed to the sterm-at. all. Shall I. procure 
lanterns?” 

“ Yes, dear.girl., Go you and get. what we 
need in that respeet, and: Iwill. made:réady our 
wardrobe. Be circumspect, for.I know that I 
am narrowly ‘wat¢hed.”’ 

The maid promised that she would make all 
Preparstionsrin ‘secrety.and with this. ske took 
a candle,-and -passed. out inte an. ante-eham- 
ber, andthence into a-passage that led-towards 
the rear.of the keep. 

She had no thought 'of eavesdroppers-or spies 
so near. , 

She did. tot know-that-her’ every movement 
away from her‘lady’sthamber had beertwatehed 
for several deys. 

Little. dreamed she that a shadowy: form 
emerged from a dark corner into the passage 
behind her, hanging silently and stealthily upon 
her steps whithersoever she went. 

* * * * * 

Mary; of Ravenswald-had never regarded Tan- 
cred asa child-would regard a trae father; and 
she had felt, evem' while- willing to admit that 
he might be the author. of her existence; as 
though. he were more the unloving,.exacting 
tyrant than the true-hearted parent. 

So she had never loved him, and had, come 
early. to. fear him, and at times; almost to 
hate him. 

Though-she did not. believe’Tanered to:be her 
father, she-had no means of'supplying, the blank 
thus made in the record of her life:, Whether 
she was: the offspring: of; slaves, or of gentle 
blood, she hadno,means.of determmiming; though 
the probabilities: were.that: her family at least 
stood as-high as) Taner¢d, had stood before put- 
ting om the erown of Swabia. 

She, had; reflected: much upem the subject, 
spending, long and, weary hours in studying such 
bits of evidence as came within her reach, and 
had.come,, in the end, to regard the grand:duke 
as her worst enemy. 

He had never beem cruel in: the way:of abuse, 
nor had: he sought to inflict, suffering ; but his 
whole bearing had’ been: that of: the: master 
rather than of the father, and, he had sought 
obedience rather than love. 

In fact, he had never seemed to care for her 
love gt. all. 

His every , look.and speech. had borne testi- 
mony. that. he had no faith. in her affection. and 
because she had not smiled and fawnedand 
bowed to him he had distrusted her, and oflate 
she had been little else than a prisoner in the 
castle. 

Amd now had’ come the putting on of the cap- 
stone, of iniquity. 

She was to be given in marriage to a man old 
enough to be her father—a.man whom she botir 
dreaded and detested—a man who was known, 
far and near, to be nothing more nor less than a 
chief of forest banditti. 

If she remained in the castle the blow would 
fall, and she would have no power to ward it 
off. 


So she had resolved that she would flee. A 
kind-hearted monk of the: abbeyFather Cle- 
ment by name—had proved to her his devoted 
friendship, and him she . was resolved to 
trust. 
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Once, after her maid had gone, while engaged 
jn gathering up the few articles of clothing she 
would need, and her jewels, she stopped, and 
asked herself if she were doing wisely. Was it 
wise, or was it maidenly, thus to flee from the 
ouly home she had ever known, to seek the pro- 
tection of those of whom she knew comparatively 
= ng ? 

e thought of the dark-visaged: Baron of 
W art ~tenfels was enough to hold her te Her pur- 
ose. 

To remain at Ravenswald meant simply to 
become the wife of thatman.. What-fivte could 
be more dreadful ? 

She’ went on with her work, andl whem her 
mnaid returnedshe had! all iy readiness. 

Elfvidiy had brouglit asmail! lantern, and! with 
ib a @uvious little contrivance for strilting 
fire. 


‘This Teter wasa small tube of metal. closed 
at one end, im tle diam ber of whisk worked. an 
air-tight pistom, 

In the head of this was a cavity 
fashioned to hold @ bit pin or touch-wood ; 
and with the punilé fir place;, ah non: 
inserted into the: Gikimber the barreli aad 
driven down (ial noon antag ecagdte tlie in- 


flammable fungus i 
‘The primes / made up « bamdls of tle 
things she but the mnoid, with 


a sinile, made it upp 
aa 
she was tot weak. 

mnt would be natural thet ber heart should 


flutter; and that her Bweatlistionld Bequickened,. 


for it was no commom thing she was umdertalt- | 


They went out by the same way which Elfrida 
had last taken, locking the chamber after them, 
and taking the key. 

The lamp of the lantern was lighted, but not 
exposed, for they would have light enough from 
the sconces of the halls and pas#ges for a 
time, and, besides, a moving light might ex- 
pose them. 

When they had reached the covered way 
that led to the old keep, where the lighted 


sconces were all behind them, they stopped’ 


while Elfrida moved back the slide of hem lan- 


tern. 

When she had done this she metithe gaze! of 
her mistress and saw that it bore the shadow of 
‘@ great anxiety. 

“« Dear lady,” she said, “if you have allowed 
a. doubt of my ability to guide you to enter 
your mind I beg that’ yon will dismiss' it at 
once. I know the way very well, and cam open 
every ‘secret door. Father Clement bas been 
very particular in his instructions, and I am 
sure I shall make no mistakes. If there are 
other dangers, we must meet them as best we 
can; but let us hope we shall not meet such. 
Remember, we are to traverse a region seldom 
visited by the inmates of the castle, and though 
it may be gloomsome and ghostly, it is all the 
more safe for that.’ 

“Go. on, Elfrida. I am not afraid- I am 
only afraid of the Castle of Ravenswald, and 
would be free from it as quickly as possible. 
Ha! Hark! Heard you that footfall?” 

“«« Most likely the flapping of the wings of a 
bat, dear lady. If you were as used to 
these passages as I am—and that is not much— 
you. would not start at such sounds. We shall 
hear many of them, and louder, before we reach 
our journey’s end.” 

Lady Mary listened a few moments; and hear- 
ing nothing more; she signified her readiness to 
move oi. 

The way for a short distance was: through a 
low-arched,, narrow passage, ab the far end of 
which was a door, which’ was' opened without ‘a 
key ; and having passed this they were: it the 
oid keep. 

A short distanee further brought them to 
what had evidently been once a guard-room, as 
there were the stone benches around against 
the walls, and racks for pikes and axes. 

It was a dismal place, and even Elfrida would 
have shuddered had not her desire to sustain 


—_ 


' Broad, 





her mistress been stronger than any other in- | 
fluence. 

This old keep, or donjon, was a compact, 
solid structure, the stones of large size, and 
firmly laid. 

At the base it was ne: rly square, affording on 
one side apartments for offices and retiring 
rooms, and on the other, occupying full half the 
area, was the great old hall of state. 

Above, the keep was fashioned into two mas- 
sive towers—one of them very high~with em- 
battledi summits, and divided withim into a 
variety of apartmentsj, most of them for sleep- 
ing. 

Beneath the castle proper, partly afforded by 
a natural cavern, and! partly excavated from 
the mative’ rock by Humam labour;, were cham- 
bers more ‘ast than were those abeve—cham- 
bers im which an army might have found 
shelter amd room for rest. 

Beyond’ this. guard+roonr they came toa small 
hall, on one side of which: was'a taised! platform, , 
with # table wyons iG, wate a Kittle way iim front 
was @ curious si block, with tattered, 
ae of Bice cloth. dingiiing from. 
its-sidi 

Mary might not Dave notived this par 
ticularly liad not amother obje¢t caught her 
eye—an’ object lying’ upon the pavement, and 
Mpeg by the sable tatters. 

Site bent overto examine it more closely and’ 
“Wie tered the light of her lantern upon: 


. ery/of horror burst from theTkady’s lips: Tb 
wasan axe, with great spots of | upom its: 
blade. . the rust: 

caused. By’ something: 
“ Oh, this: ik: Horrible ! the 


tarting away from the tly’ reli 
i) am: as relic. 
ond This was the hall P hetg nen in the years 
long agone,” said Elfrida. “ Father Clement 
told me that he had attended more than one 
poor wretch whose life had gone out upon that 
block. But we will not think of that. Let us 
hasten on.” 

«Do we:not an by the way of the great hall?” 


seemed to lave 
thicker tham water. 


asked Mary, as her —— im an- 
other direction. 
“No,” answered the attendant. “There are 


» doors that: way which must be unlocked, and of 


which Father Clement’ has tlie keys. The way 
we go is full as near, though we must traverse 


'» short distance exposed to the storm; but I 


think the storm is abating. The:thunder is not 
, so: loud, nor is the rain so copious.” 

Yet the rain was falling, and: the gale was 
howling through the forest, and as, ever and 


janon, they passed near to the open loop-holes, 


the chill drops were driven in upon them. 

Beyond the hall of judgment they came to 
what had once’ been used as a retiring room for 
consultation, and on one side they found a 
closet, in which was an old oaken sideboard. In 
the rear wail of this closet Elfrida found a stone 
which was made moveable by pressing upon a 
concealed spring. 

The maid: kiew the: secret, and easily opéned 
the! way.and when they had passed throug she 
moved the stone back into its place. 

They were now at the head of a flight of steps, 
and in a passage hidden from the world. Down 
they went very slowly, for the» stones were 
mouldy and slippery; and they had to be-eare+ 
fal of theix steps: 

At the bottom they found themselves in an 
arched vault, appearing to be the end of the 
way, but- Elfrida found another hidden door, 
beyond which they stepped forth into w plice 
the bounds: of which were not to be revealed by 
the poor light of the lantern: 

«© Wihati place is this ?” asked Mary, when slid 
saw how vast it appeared. 

“This is called the Crypt of the Tombs, dear 

Near at hand is the burial-place of 
vassals. The monuments of the masters are in 
afar part. The distance to the abbey chapel 
is not great. If we go directly on we shall 


reach it very shortly,though for a few moments 
wesliall be exposed to the storm. We could 
turn baek, and pass around by way of the 
vaults of the barons, thus reaching the chapel 


without exposure to the weather, but there are 
| doors between the chapel and the crypt, and if 
| they should chance to be locked, I have not the 
keys with which to open them.” 

“Oh, I care not for the storm,” said 
“Tf we had the keysI would still 1 
shcrier way. Let us make haste. Oh, there is 
something. Ha! What is that?” 





The sombre, sluggish air was awakened by a 
sound which was not thunder, nor the voi e of 
the blast; and in the far distance, whither 
Elfrida had pointed as the direction of “the 
knightly place of sepulture, arose a flariny light 


which was not from the flame of the slentcle 
bolt. 

It was a light strong enough to relieve from 
the surrounding gloom some of the taller inonu- 
ments; and the moise seemed, in part at least, 
the result of human effort. 

«Oh, merey!”” gasped. the princess, clutching 
her companion’ arn, “what can it be?’ 

The stou*liensted’ servitor, fully realising the 
great trust wiicli her mistress had reposed in 
her; was able to maintain herself. 

Under other cittumstances she might have 
‘beem far more frightened than was the Lady 
Mary, for; im truth, the lady was the wore 

‘morally and sjjitituallly brave of the two; but 
junder » @ixatmstances the girl felt the 
Jala a of solemw dixty, and was enabled to bear 
up 
Ni < Dene ‘ladiy;” she said, with rapid thought, 
‘*T mag Have Beem over-confident. My steps 
may have beer dogged, and every movement 
;watched), while D felt sure I could not be. If 
\those are’ human beings they must have come 
‘down by way of the great hall; and if they are 
‘enemies: we:shall escape them. Come! the wood 
‘is not far distant; ay, it is close at hand. A 
»few brave steps and we are free.” 

Elfrida took her mistress by the hand, and 
being careful to keep the narrow bar of light of 
her lantern directly ahead, she hurried on. 

As they advanced, the supporting pillars of 
native rock weve left behind, and the ragged 
roof hung so low that in some places they were 
forced to stoop. 

At length they reached the rough wall, where 
the proper manipulation of a concealed spring 
opened the way to the open air beyond. 

As the great stone revolved upon its central 
Pivot, revealing the aperture of passage, Mary 
felt the rush of fresh, damp air, and heard the 
voice of the storm. 

Butithey were not yet quite fully exposed to 
the rain. 

The entrance to the erypt was at the inner 
extremity of a natural cavern, and in this cavern 
they now stood. 

And that we may better understand the pre- 
sent situation, and be prepared to understand 
others to come, let us look a moment at the sur- 
rounding topography. 

As has beem already shown, the castle occu- 
pied the’apex of the delta formed by the con- 
finenee of the two rivers and the chain of moun- 
tains in the rear. 

The’ outer ballinm was not much above the 
level of the banks of the rivers, but the table of 
rock upon which the fortress was erected rose 
abruptly from that point, so that the keeps—the 
old and new—were much higher. 

In fact, no two parts of the castle were on the 
same level. 

The barracks were above the ballium; the 
stables were above the barracks; while the 
advanced towers of the keep were perched 
upon a rock which overlooked the highest 


With regard to the keeps, or donjons, the 
oldest was farthest in the rear, and the highest 
occupying the summit of the rocky promontory 
which crowned the delta. 

When the new keep had been built the outer 
walls had not been enlarged or spread, but the 
structure had been suffered to encroach upon the 
inner ballium. 

Beyond the castle wall, to the westward— 
os is, towards the mountains—there was an 

rupt declivity, from the foot of which spread 
yout a beautiful vale, with the rivers at 
oop: two ends; with the castellated height upon 
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its eastern side, and the mountains of the 
Schwarzwald upon its western: but this latter 
boundary was cut by one of the most remark- 
able passes of those wild mountains —a pass 
which rendered the vale easily accessible from 
the country beyond. 

It was not a transverse valley between two 
mountains, but a deep cut through the sub- 
stance of the mountain itself, as though some 
wondrous convulsion of nature, in the times of 
long ago, had split the mountain in twain, and 
moved the pieces away from one another; and 
this pass, save in one or two places, was wide 
enough for three or four horsemen to ride 
abreast. 

Thus was an easy communication opened be- 
tween the outlying country of the Black Forest 
and the vale of which we have spoken, and it 
had come to pass that the Carmelite friars, 
tinding the favourable location, and being coun- 
teranced by the stout old baron who ruled over 
Ravenswald at the time, fell in love with the 
place, and caused to be erected there an abbey 
for their use, which they called after the abbot 
who was their spiritual lord—St. John. 

The abbey, built of stone, somewhat after the 
style of the better class of castles, was very near 
to the eminence on which stood the stout 
fortress of Ravenswald; and when, later, they 
erected a chapel separate from the abbey, it 
was so placed that its eastern porch was within 
an arrow’s flight of the rugged steps that led 
up the cliff to the castle; and these steps, which 
afforded the only open and external means of 
communication between the rear part of the 
castle and the vale below, had their lower ter- 
minus very near to the mouth of the cavern of 
which we have spoken. 

And in this cavern stood the Lady Mary and 
her maid, having just emerged from the crypt 
by way of the secret pass. 

Elfrida had not yet moved the stone back into 
its place, her first impulse, wpon gaining the 
cave, having been to see how severe was the 
storm. 

There were still occasional gleams and bolts 
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(THE ARREST OF THE FUGITIVES. ] 


of lightning; the wind was high, and the rain 
was falling; but it was on the wane. The rain 
was not so copious as it had been, nor was the 
blast so furious. e 

“There,” said the attendant, as they reached 
the entrance to the cave just as a flash of light- 
ning revealed the holy pile, “is the chapel. 
You see it is not far.” 

“Oh, Elfrida, were it ten times as far I would 
not hesitate. Let us make all haste. We 
know not who may be in pursuit. Somebody 
was behind ts, surely.” 

«« Let me close the passage, dear lady, and we 
will then dartaway tothe chapel. The path is 
easy.” 

The girl had turned back into the cavern 
when a cry of alarm from her mistress caused 
her to face about, and as she did so the last 
glimmer of a lightning flash revealed to her 
three stout men close to the cave, and in a 
moment more one of them had his hand upon 
Mary’s arm. 

“ Pardon me, fair lady, if I am somewhat 
abrupt on the present occasion. Zounds! this 
is not the sort of weather at all for such wan- 
dering. Your royal father is uneasy on your 
account, and has bidden me to find you, and 
lead you back to safety.” 

Both the girls knew the voice, and knew the 
man. It was Domblitz, one of Tancred’s chief 
oe and most unscrupulous and willing 
tools. 

He had no heart—no conscience—and cared 
no more for human suffering than he cared for 
the writhing of the merest reptile, so that he 
could serve and pleage the tyrant master who 
repaid his services by allowing him to levy con- 
tribution upon honest travellers in the forest. 
And he was not alone. 

Two other men of the same stripe were 
with him, ready to obey his slightest word of 
command, 

Elfrida understood the situation but two well. 
She remembered the sound which had startled 
her mistress, and which she had declared to be 
but the winging of a bat; and she remembered 





furthermore, that when she had gone out alone 


to make preparations for the flight, the same 
sound had startled her, and that she had been 
for atime really fearful that her steps were 
being dogged. 

She had felt it by @ sort of electric intuition 
as well as from external signs. But it was too 
late now to regret. The danger had come, and 
it must be met. 

Oh, should they go back into Tancred’s 
power ? 

Could she not make an outcry that the monks 
would hear, and would they not come to the 
assistance of her dear mistress ? 

«* Help—help—help! Oh, mercy! help!” 

So screams Elfrida at the top of her strong 
voice. 

But when she would have repeated the cry one 
of Domblitz’s assistants caught her by the 
arm, and pressed his hand over her mouth. 

He was not strong enough to hold her, how- 
ever. 

And when, in spite of his utmost efforts to 
prevent it, she had freed her head, and sent 
forth another scream, he called to his com- 
panion : 

** Ho, Cyprian! Come hither 
This girl is a wildcat.” 

With the help of a second man Elfrida was 
held secure. 

But by this time Mary had recovered her self- 
possession, and when she heard the struggles 
and smothered gaspings of her maid she raised 
her own voice. 

With a fierce oath Domblitz caught her up 
as he would have lifted a child, and then to his 
followers he shouted : 

“ Bertram—Cyprian—pick the girl up and 
follow me. We shall have the whole swarm of 
monks out upon us if we remain longer here 
with this uproar. Quick! follow me!” 

But they did not follow him, nor did he show 
them a way, for before Elfrida had been lifted 
from her feet the ruffianly trio found other work 
to do. 


‘and help me! 


(To be Continued.) 
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SHE SHINES ME 
DOWN. 


(BY ANNIE THOMAS.) 


>. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Alas! for human happiness 
Alas! for human sorrow! 

Our yesterday is nothingness; 
What else will be our morrow ? 


“I rurnk you would have made an effort and 
have gone with me last night, Clement, if you’d 
had any idea of how gloriously Gasker was goin 
to sing,” Mrs. Dumorest says to her husban 
next morning, when she and Arch lounge into 
Dumorest’s studio for that privileged half hour 
of idleness and gossip before the two o’clock 
luncheon. 

“‘ Dear Gasker! and did he sing gloriously ?” 
Dumorest asks, carelessly. 

Then he adds: 

“What an unexpected surprise it must have 
been to everybody who was there to hear him !” 

“I wish you wouldn’t disparage him,” Mrs. 
Dumorest says. “You say just this sort of 
thing before Gwendoline, and even if she were 
inclined to reciprocate his regard for her you 
would make her hesitate o 

“What in the world are you driving at?” 

lement interrupts, good-humouredly. ‘“ You 
have always ordered me to say anything I co 
thing of to put Gasker ‘out of Gwendoliné’s 
head,’ as you phrased it. Not that I ever 
thonght he was in her head, any more than in 
her heart.” - 

“He might take a good place in any girl’s 
head and heart,” Mrs. Dumorest says, inconse- 
quently. “I begin to think that Gwendoline is 
wrong in—in repelling him as she does.” 

It didn’t strike me that there was anything 
repellant in Miss Jones’s demeanour to the 
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[A WELCOME ANNOUNCEMENT. ] 


admirable Crichton,” Arch says, with a laugh 
that is meant to conceal any slight chagrin he 
may feel at another man being aggressively put 
over his head. 

“ Didn’t it really, Arch ? Well, you see you’re 
not interested in her, or watchful of her as I 
am.” 

Clement Dumorest whistles. 

He makes no comment, but whistles, and 
Arch begins to feel uncomfortable. 

If he cannot trust his sister to speak fairly, 
and to deal in an above-board manner with him, 
whom on earth can he trust ? 

Yet evidently there is something now behind 
the scenes, and he is denied free entrance. 

“The prize ought to. be weil worth winning, 
indeed if Gasker is subjected to the nuisance of 
having his chances of success canvassed by all 
his admiring friends as freely as you do it, 
Florence,” Arch remarks. 

And Mrs. Dumorest replies: 

“Too many men wish him to fail, and too 
many men wish her to reject the prize, for his 
‘chances of success’ to be spoken about. But 
I believe that his love for her would make him 
worthy of her in time, and it is better for a 
woman to marry the man who loves her than the 
man she loves.” 

It is inopportune—hideously inopportune— 
Mrs. Dumorest thinks, that almost immediately 
after her enunciation of this sentiment Gwendo- 
line herself should come in full of pleased ex- 
citement about “Mr. Gasker’s engagement to 
a young lady to whom he had been attached for 
a long time, but whose religion (she being a 
Roman Catholic) had been made a barrier be- 
tween them by her guardian.” 

« But she came of age two days ago,” Gwen- 
doline goes on, with unfeigned satisfaction, “and 
doesn’t it sound like a genuine love-tale? She 
wrote to him at once, and they settled it yester- 
day. He was telling me all about it last 
night.” 

Arch feels a weight lifted from his heart as 
Gwendoline speaks. 

















In the first place it is evident that the quiet 
girl cares nothing at all for Gasker. 

In the second place it is equally clear that she 
is not in league with his sister to try and pique 
him (Arch) into a declaration of passion for 


er. 

And in the third place he is conscious that her 
mere presence gives him such pleasure as he has 
never hoped to experience since that dark day 
dawned on which he realised that he had lost 
Gladys. 

On the whole, though, Mrs. Dumorest cannot 
quite get over the chagrin she feels at what she 
considers the untimely announcement of Gasker’s 
love for and engagement to another girl. 

It is a very happy quartette that presently sits 
down to luncheon, and the really devoted sister 
feels that in spite of everything her brother is 
at last on the road to the discovery that there is 
balm in Gilead still. 

“ Arch has come to his senses! Arch is alive 
at last to the fact that he may bring an inesti- 
mable blessing into his life if only he chooses to 
ask for it,” Mrs. Dumorest says to her husband 
a few days after that little before-luncheon 
scene which has just been described. 

“Ts he going to be sensible and work that 
marble quarry I discovered for him last year?” 
Clement asks with some interest; “‘there’s an 
inestimable blessing in the shape of a big for- 
tune there if he only goes the right way to work 
about it.” 

“No,” Mrs. Dumorest says, contemptuously ; 
“working that marble quarry would spoil one 
of the most wildly picturesque bits of the Grey 
Friars grounds! How can you want him to do 
it 2? WhatI mean is that he has found out that 
it will make him very happy to have Gwendo- 
line for his wife; he hasn’t the wild, devoted, 
fanatical love for her that he had for Gladys, 
but it’s a steadier flame, and will burn brightly 
all their lives, I fancy.” 

“ She’s a nice girl, but she can’t hold a candle 
to Gladys as far as fascinating a fellow goes,” 
Clement rejoins. ‘“ Poor Gladys! I can’t help 
feeling sorry that she’s forgotten so soon. I 
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feel it much more than if she had been a better 
woman.” 

«TI earnestly hope that this * better woman’ 
will make him entirely forget Gladys,” Mrs. 
Dumorest interrupts. “Why, Clement, Gladys 
was a fever to Arch, and: if she-had lived to be 
the mother of the heir she would have been a 
blister to all that part of the county, whereas 
with Gwendoline for his wife, he will take the 
place thata Saltoum ought to hold im the eounty 
again, and never be’ fettered by the fear that 
his wife will do anything outrageous, or that 
can in the slightest degree call forth aay remark 
or reprehension.” 

“Rather monotonous on the whole after the 
ehameleon-like Gladys,” Clement laughs. “TI 
like Gwendoline Jones, she’s pet pupil of mine, 
and [am proud of her, and think her a pro- 
mising artist, and am excellent givl, but she 
hasn’t it in her to keep a fellow on the qui vive 
as Gladys didi?” 


* Perhaps you wouldin’t admire |that special | 
nite ¢ wife | rwrely is, but steh agit is it wisn 


power quite so warmly if your own 
exhibited it freely,” Mrs. Dumorest replies; 


« howéver, Lam not going to be tantalised by } 


you into anything 
satisfaction with ; 
regard! as one of my own making, and as I know 
my brother rather better than you do 1 am 
sure my prognostivations for his future ave 
more likely to be fuliiied than yours.” 

‘« All right, Pm seedy enough to wish Awol 
Godvepoed in his Wooing,” Clement says; 
“though a good artist will be spoiled if he is 
suecessful; women wile write or paint hick 
their chances of a cuveer overboard when they 
marry, im nine cases out of ten; the comtrol of & 
husband and the cares of children. and # house» 
hold are too engrossing for real art feeling to 
flourish in the same atmosphere. Gwendoline 
will develop into a portly, prosperous, happy 
Mrs. Saltoun, but she will never be a great 
artist, or, indeed, make any more name than she 
has made already.” 

“ But she will be safe and well cared for, and 
she’ll make Arch happier than he has ever 
been before: I don’t regret her spoilt career, I 
only rejoice that there is a prospect of comfort 
before him again : Gladys was such an eminently 
uncomfortable woman with her stormy ways aad 
her unfathomable mysteries and uncertain 
temper.” 

So his sister quietly settles it all for Arch and 
Gwendoline long before the latter can be 
brought to see the beauty and propriety of the 
course that Arch proposes to her. At least, she 
is fully alive to the beauty, but has grave doubts 
as to the propriety of it. 

“You could not be happy with a woman who 
thought more of a poor picture she was painting 
than of the splendid home and position you had 
put her in, Mr. Saltoun; and that would be the 
case with me. I have loved my life up here too 
well to give it up even for * 

She pauses, and the blush on her face tells 
him what the word she has left unuttered is. 

“Even for me!” you were going to say; 
“that tells mea more flattering truth than I! 
had expected to hear from you at first; the fact 
is you have loved your art-iife because you have 
known it well and long; I'll venture to be its 
rival in your affections without any hesitation, 
@ generous rival, too, Gwendoline, for you shall 
live it as thoroughly as you like down at Friars 
Court.” 

The girl smiles. 

“That would be a mere luxurious pretence, 
Mr. Saltoun, after the reality and anxiety and 
earnestness of the genuine thing ; besides, I have 
a number of young brothers and sisters to think 
of and help. My father is a very poor man, and 
situated as Iam nowTI can lift a little of the 
burden that is laid upon him from off his 
shoulders; itis the greatest pleasure and hap- 
piness of my life to be able todo so. I wrong 
no one by helping them now; I am under no 
obligation to anyone, and their feelings are not 
hurt by the knowledge that they are the re- 
cipients of bounty; it would be different if I 
gave them my husband’s money.” 

* Whatever money you desired to spend in 


woaching distrust or dis» 
marriage 
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says, blithely, feeling that if this is her most 
potent argument against his suit he will very 
soon overcome it. 

Then he goes owto tell her of how she may 
do a more noble work thitwm she has ever dreamt 
of doing, if she will only give herself to the task 
of re-uniting the broken interests of his shattered 
life, and of restoring hinwte a sense of his duty 
to himself and to those among whom he is 
placed. 

Need it be said that as her heart goes with 
him i» his ing Gwendoline listens to and 
eventually is’ won. by’ it. 

Througl it all he never mentions Gladys by 
name;-or éver aslis wife, He merely says: 

“ Lioved @. women willlly onee, and railed at 
the fate wikiel: left me my life when she was 
takem ftom me by ® power inst which no 
ma @m cope; my leve for yow is of a different 
sort, less wildly tnreasoning amd passionate, 
| but 1% will be lastimg.” 

The wooing i# not very warm, sensible wooing 


exhibited by Arch her. 

| Ste-eonsents to in a grateful, 
womanly, undemonstra- 
i 


| is devoid of all i : 
| Alb she hears of wrt age me 
these few words: . 
© The first Mrs. Sxltoun was mever « frvourite: 
of mine, Gw and so’ I might, i we 
tallted about her, be tem ‘to’ say more thus 
I ought, amd to about the 


“We'll agree not to discuss her,” Gwendoline 
says, indifferently. 

« And, if I were you I wouldn’t say a word 
about her to Arch,” Mrs. Dumorest goes on; 
“she blighted his life for months, and I only 
hope her very memory will pass away from 
him.” 

“You're transeressing the rule you yourself 
laid down about talking of her,” Gwendoline 
reminds her friend. 

Then they go on to the safer and more con+ 
genial topic of the trousseau, which is to be 
ordered and arranged by Mrs. Dumorest,, sub+ 
ject to some artistic restrictions insisted upon 
by Gwendoline. 

This second bride of Arch Saltoun’s goes to 
him in very quiet state, but in truly orthodox 
fashion. 

The martiage takes place at a little ivy+ 
covered church in the Wiltshire parish of which 
her father is rector, and the wedding breakfast 
is laid in the long, low dining-room of the 
rectory. 

They are a large party who sit. down to it, 
but they are all brothers and sisters, the Dumo- 
rests are the only guests, and the merriment is 
hearty and the happiness great, but decorously 
subdued withal. 

The grey-haired father and mother are natur- 
ally happy im the happiness of their elild, 
and the brothers amd. sisters are joyful’ over 
it. 

Still in the midst of all this there seems a 
cloud, scarcely this, but a shadow, over’ the 
whole family. 

«I know the whole family now,” Arch says, 
when he is taking his bride away, and saying 
farewell to his new relations ; “as sten as we 
come back, you must all come up and pay us a 
long visit at Friars, Court. You shall see for 
yourselves that Gwendoline’s aspirations about 
making herself famous by her brush havere+ 
ceived no check from me. Ill have a studio 
built for her if there’s no room in the house 
that suits, so if she is idle you will blame her, 
not me, won’t you?” 

The father—the old man to whom Arch is 
cordially addressing these words—seems to take 
but little heed of the latter part of his new son- 
in-law’s sentence. 





any way would be essentially your own,” he 





He bids Heaven bless the husband of his 


daughter’s choice, says he feels that his child 
will be a happy and a good woman, and then 
with a quiver in his voice that is painfully sug- 
gestive of hardly-repressed tears, he adds: 

«You know all the family but one, and she is 
lost to us,” and Arch forbears to ask; “ How or 
why ?” 

Once more Hesselton exerts itself to do fitting 
honour to its squiréeand his bride. 

Once more roses’ ‘fed and roses white turn 
themselves into afthes of sweetness for the 
happy pair to pass under. 

Oneé more the neighbourhood flocks to do 
honi#ge and honour to the new lady of Friars 
Court, and once more the soulsof the demoiselles 
Finiag, Classon, and Letchford are severely 


With their muidienly charms expanding daily 
ttiwtuwed beauty at his gates, he 
has the badtaste to go out and choose 


esanger! 
bury the past, 
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‘on to 
ne 
ae to He: indeed Hygoaes; Arch Saltoun 
dees tothe zealous and flattering 


io Bilerdaleshows to get on inti- 
with Gwendoline. 
‘that: Gwendolixe has discrimination, 
ison ehough to make her own 
ciNabaenh tae oem. and so he does not 
seek to Bites her. 
Envy; lwtved, and malive fuil' to find anything 


True attist’ and) true womemyslie is indepen- 
dent: of ail extermal influence 


nt, 
q —< the: mut of self-isolation from them 
iis one of greatest blessings wrested 


¢ | frome life by art-loving and art-taught natures. 


At the same time as woman she shows her de- 
patent ow her fellow creatures by giving them 

er sympathy audseelting for theirs, and through 
her agency the story of their lives at Friars 
Court tells itself day by day with easy rhythm 
and graceful honest force. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Now he must deem unecrateful 
The one who liolds his heart ; 

And he must hold as hateful 
His love with bitter smart. 


“You had better make some small temporary 
sacrifices—for instance, deny yourself half a 
dozen of Worth’s hundred guinea dresses in 
the course of ‘the year, and refrain from buying 
every eye-catching piece of jewellery you see in 
the course of the season, tham have eventually 
to make the large one of giving up your rank, 
reputation, and wealth. have been patient, 
for I have actually been in- want of money to 
supply my small daily wants, at; the same time 
that t have seen. you mdulging’in.every kind of 
luxury and extravagance. The time has now 
come when there must be an end. to my forbear- 
ance and your selfishness. I hear that Lord 
Ellerdale: has a fine character for liberality ; 
doubtless his beautiful wife benefits largely by 
the quality.. If I have not made myself clear 
to you I will visit the neighbourhood. of Daies- 
meet in a few days, and give you a verbal ex- 
planation of my meaning, and a-lucid statement 
-of my requirements.” 

This letter, in. the well-known. handwriting of 
Mr. Cadogan, comes like # thunder-clap into the 
brighé, sunny, summery life Lady Ellerdale is 
leading.. 

She is in this direfully difficult position—viz., 
that it-will’be almost as. dangerous for her to 
attend to it as, to disregard it, and to disregard 
é means her certain downfall. 

The man. must have money, and it must be 
sent to.the address given, or he will be down, to 
, the destruction of her peace and.the ruin of her 
rank and reputation. . 

But how—how in the name of all that is im- 
possible or miraculous—is, she to raise such a 
sum as will satisfy this cormorants greed for 
gold without arousing the curiosity, not to say 
the suspicions, of Lord Ellerdale ? 

Dating as she is by nature and training, 





brilliantly happy as she always seems to be, 
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Lady Ellerdale is im reality very much in awe 
cf the apparently jovial, easy-tempered, careless 
contleman whom she has begnuiled into marrying 
ner. 

There have never been any open quarrels be- 
trveen them. 

No high werds have been uttered by one to 
thé other to the best of the servants’ knowledge, 
and, to do the servants justice, they have been 
unremitting in the care and attention they have 
sestowed on the affairs of their master and mis- 
tress. 

He has-never in so many words told her that 
his heayt. recoils from her, and his head dis- 
rusts her. 

She has never explained to him that she is 
ully aliye.to this phase of feeling on his part, 
and isindifterent about it so long as he will keep 
the peace towards her. 

Yet for all this prudent reticence on their re- 
spective parts each knows that the bond between 
them is such a wedk and hollow one that the 
slightest strain or sninllest blow will crack it, 
leaving her unattached, to drift—whither ? 

“ Better I had’ kept*to the stage and left 
“Hertale alone,” she thinks, as she carefully 
destroys every trace of the threatening, damag- 
ing letter. I could defy this beast, this coward, 
tron when he tried to extort money from ‘me, 
for if he had told his story then all the world 
would have sided with and pitied Miss Gascoigne, 
the hard-working, popular actress. But fam a 
countess now, and the world would see me pulled 
down with pleasure, and, for the matter of that, 
so will the noble earl, my husband. But they 
never shall have the pleasure,” she cries, with 
sudiien energy. “Other women have lost their 
sewels! Why shouldn’t mine be stolen, even 
from well-guarded Dalesmeet?” 

She does not come to this resolution without a 
pang, for the jewels are dearer to her heart'than 
anything else-that has ever had a@ place in it, 
and hers are of the most magnificent deserip- 
tion. 

All are carefully’ catalogued and fully’ de- 
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scribed on vellum leaves, which are themselves | 


bound in a cover of much worth and magnifi- 
cence, enriched with ious stones. 

She has long ago got rid of all the minor and 
less valuable ornaments which belonged to her 
Gaseoigne days at the urgent request of Mr. 
Cadogan. 

Each individual jewel and gem that is left is 
possession the fashion and worth of which is 
fully recorded in the family jewel-book. 

One of these cam neo more slip from: its plice 
im the special casket to which # is consigned 
than one of the family acres can hope’ to: vanish 
without comment. 

Lady Ellerdale‘is fully alive to: these faets. 

Nevertheless, it is to these jewels she looks 
for deliverance from that monstrous combination 
of avarice, cowardice, and eruelty whom she has 
come'to regard as the evil genius of her life. 

The servants at Dalesmeet are all. exemplary. 
The majority of them have been born: on the 
estate, and trained in wholesome fear of Lerd 
Bilerdale. 

They are honest, virtuous, discreet, and 
sober; for the punishment which falls upon 
those who are foundiout to be neither of these 
things is the heaviest that can be brought to bear 
upon them by means of Lord Ellerdale’s in- 
fluence. 

Lady Ellerdale fully realises:‘at once that she 
would look in vain for aid'or' help to: any mem- 
ber of this household. 

She is left to her own devices; and she has 
but a few hours in which to arrange atid 
develop. 

Tt is her daily habit to be sumptuously 
arranged for dinner, even on those occasions on 
which they are alone. 

But this evening they have # dinner-party of 
twenty, and some extra display in the matter of 
jewellery is not only justifiable, but appears to 
be absolutely called for. 

Diamonds and emeralds go well with the 
white broeaded satin dress and tightly fitting 
white velvet cuirass body. 

Sprays of emeralds with diamond flowers be- 
tween adorn her golden hair 





A broad collar of diamonds, fastewed by four 
emeralds, forming that “ four-leaved shamroci’”” 
for which the sanguine have so long searched 
the realms of nature in vain, clasp her white, 
straight throat. 

She wears a shield-shaped stomacher of 
diamonds and emeralds, and her round, white 
arms glitter with bands and snakes and coils, 
all of the same precious stones. 

The: buttons of her dress are emeralds set in 
diamonds. 

The buckles of her shoes are worth a hundred 
pounds a piece. 

Her coronet and. monogram are in diamonds 
and emeralds on her fan. 

She looks like aaroff-shoot from the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Sing, and, as: her husband looks.at her, 
he cannot help seeing that she is a glovious 
field for the display of his family jewels. 

Her two maids have enjoyed the task of dress- 
ing her to-night, and-she has seemed to rejoice 
in their- pleasure. 

They are well-trained young women, who 
hailing from the Dalesmeet lands originally, 
have had the advantage of living as head, maids 
to twoor three noble ladies\before they took service 
with the wife of their liege lord. 

She is in the habit of talking to them. freely 
of effects, and contrasts and harmonies, and 
combinations in toilet matters. 

To-day she talks to them more freely than 
usual, but the talk is more about the intrinsic 
value of the precious stones than of their 
beauty. 

It is a grand old casket of wrought Milan 
steel from which the diamonds and emeralds 
are taken this night. 

Other suites are there; almost equally as 
precious, and some, indeed, of even greater 
grace and artistic worth. _ 

There are rows upon. rows of pearls, a set of 
opals, another of intaglios. 

There they are, drawer upon drawer full of 
them, reposing upon their velvet-lined . bed. in 
their faultless beauty. 

When the women have satiated their eyes Lady 
Ellerdale suddenly remembers that she is a 
‘little late,” turns the key hurriedly, gives it to 
Herbert, the elder and slightly more responsible 
maid who has charge of the jewellery, and 
sweeps down glitteringly to greet her guests. 

She has the fine art, in several small pots and 
bottles in her dressing-case, of never looking 
well. when she desires to look ill,. or ill when it 
accords with her purpose to be roseate-hued, 
bright-eyed, in perfect health altogether. 

This day her faee, which underneath several 
layers of creamy wash, and number two pale 
pink powder, is lined, haggard, and sallow, is 
bleoming with the softest rose tints, creaseless 
in its satin-skinned, youthful, healthy beauty. 

Her eyes are a triumph of art ovér nature, for 
previous to the dressing operations, they were 
red-lidded, swollen, and bloodshot, from the 
effects of tears, anger, and fear. 

They now beam softly, though brightly, 
through the long, carefully coloured lashes, 
above the deftly darkened under-lids. 

The woman looks the embodiment of peace of 
mind, prosperity, beauty, and happiness. 

She has never been more witty and charming, 
is the verdict of the men guests, and the women 
find her ‘so sympathetic and desirous of pleasing 
them when they are alone in the drawing-room 
that time flies. 

She gives them a specimen of her powers of 
imitation that is delightfully amusing to them 
all, as they fail tc remember at the time that 
she “takes them off” with equal force and 
fidelity when they are absent. 

It comes about presently (after they are 
joined. by the men) in the most natural way pos- 
sible, that sheshall “dress up” and: give them 
some character sketches after the manner of 
Mrs. Howard Paul. . 

She retires to her room for this purpose; the 
simple, unaffected creature, with her old habits 
of self-help strong upon her still, though she is 
@ countess, does not require the assistance of 
her maid. 

But after about ten minutes have elapsed her 
bell peals loudly and continuously. 


Her attendants hasten to her, and find her 
almost too distracted to explain the cause of her 
excitement and alarm. 

Lord Hilerdale is summoned, and the startling 
fact is elicited that during her absence at 
dimmer her jewel casket has been opened and 
rifled of its contents; and she has made the 
appalling discovery when just about to summon 
Herbert for the key im order that she might re- 
piace her diamonds. 

There is no doubt about it. The steel box is 
wide open; amd the pearls and opals are 
gone! 

The waiting-women go down on their knees 
and implore that they and their rooms may be 
subjected to. strict sesrely immediately. 

But for.some reason or other Lord Ellerdale 
seems to think that it will be a waste of a de- 
tective’s time to do:thisy 

The dressing-roony window is open, and the 
thief —*the cruel, heartless thief must have 
climbed: up by the strong branches of the 
wisteria dnd other creepers that cover the 
house,” is’ Lady Ellerdaie’s tearful sobbing ex- 
Planationof they manner im which the robbery 
which so closely concerns and evidently keenly 
affects: ber, has beew effected. 

A thousand conjectures ave made by the 
guests! A thousand schemes for the ultimate 
detection of the abandoned wretch who has 
taken the Ellerdale: family jewels, are pro- 
pounded. 

Lady Ellerdale listens-gratefully to them, and 
almost hysterically promises that every single 
scheme shall be carried out, however glaringly 
they may clash with and nullify one another. 

Lord Ellerdale appears to be several shades 
less grateful for the friendly suggestions, and 
is almost grimly determined not to'take a single 
step that has been recommended. 

Vhe Ellerdale jewel robbery occupies columns 
of the daily papers for some time to come. ‘I'he 
house is searched, the country round scoured. 
But never a pearl or opal that can be identiiied 
is diseovered. 

Through it all no one is so keen as her lady- 
ship in urging on the endeavours that are being 
made to track down the thief or thieves. 

She is anxious to get up to town in order that 
she may herself visit. several of the first pawn- 
brokers’ establishments in the hope of recover- 
ing her lost jewels. 

But her husbandrepresses this anxiety, telling 





her that it “is unbecoming in. her position to 
| show so much personal interest in the matter.” 
| He adds that he has a conviction that if he only 
is patient, time will elucidate the mystery, «2d 
meanwhile the thief orthieves, whomsoever t 
nity be, cannot be very much the better for thei: 
ill-gotten gains, as fear will have restrained 
them from selling such vemarkable and now 
well-known pearls and opals. 

It is singular, considering how deeply she 
laments them, that Lady Ellerdale does not be- 
tray more pleasure than she doesat the prospect, 
remote as it is, of having her lost treasures re- 
stored to her. 

On the contrary, from the moment Loré E'ler- 
dale takes this line of attempting toassuage her 
grief and comfort her, she shows more any 
than sorrow, and develops am amount of pecvis 
irritability which renders. her a pestilentfa 
nuisance to all such as are’ compelled to dwell 
in the tents with lier. 

Among other changes’ that come over her de- 
meanour is this miehty one, she no longer makes 
afeint of feeling’ affection for her husband, but 
observes towards him a sulky reserve that is 
strangely at variance with the passionate plea- 
sure she professed to take at one time in his 
presence, and the unceasing efforts she mad. 
to please and. amuse him in the early days o/ 
their marriage. 

After a while she takes to pining herself 
ill, and declaring that the Dalesmeet air is de- 
pressing her spirits and’ ruining her health. 
She declines either to go out or to receive com- 
pany at home, and spends her time chieflyin the 
seclusion of her own suite of rooms. 

And still Lord Ellerdale, though he is pro- 
perly polite to her, and decorously sorry for her 
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suffering, does not attempt to alleviate the latter 
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by allowing her to leave the air ‘hich she finds 
so injurious to her constitution. 

At last she declares to herself that she can 
bear it—whatever it may be—no longer, and 
after a stormy debate with Lord Ellerdale, in- 
sists upon his taking her to London, where she 
can consult a celebrated physician on some de- 
rangement in her health which she avers is 
giving her great uneasiness. 

«« And there are other reasons besides the regard 
you ought to have for your wife which make 
is advisable that I should be under proper 
medical treatment,” she says, and though he 
does not believe in these “other reasons,” he 
is not in a position to deny that they exist. 

«Dent is a very clever fellow, and he’s so 
close that you can have him at your beck and 
call,” he says. 

«Dent! Am I likely to entrust myself to the 
eare of a country apothecary. If you have so 
little regard for your own dignity, and for the 
well-being of your possible heir, as to propose it 
I certainly have too much regard for both, to say 
nothing of my feelings about myself, to accede 
toit. I will not trifle with my life any longer; 
I go to town to-morrow.” 

«Very well, as you please,” he says, quietly, 
= his unlooked for acquiescence frightens 

er. 

‘The next morning she strives to disarm him 
of whatever feeling or anger he may be enter- 
taining against her, by a show of interest in 
and affection for him, such as she has not mani- 
fested for many a long day. 

“I shall leave the packing and selection of 
everything to Herbert, and devote these two or 
three hours to you,” she says, coming to him in 
the library at an earlier hour than she is wont 
to leave her dressing-room. ‘“ Ellerdale, I do 
hope I shall come back with all my nervous 
fears about myself set at rest; I shall be so 
much happier, and will make you so much 
happier if they are.” 

“Pray don’t distress yourself about me, 
Geraldine; is that the dress you’re going to 
travel in ?” 

“« Yes, don’t you like it ?” 

«« After the nearly straight lines and want of 
fulness to which you have educated my eye 
lately, I confess I think this too fussy, too 
bunchy altogether.” 

“Tf you don’t like it I’ll go and take off the 
‘improver’ that makes it too bouffant to please 
you,” she says, keeping her face and voice 
steady by an effort that taxes her nerves 
terribly. 

But these latter threaten to give way alto- 
gether when he answers: 

“As the time of yonr being with me is so 
short, I’ll come up to your dressing-room with 
you,” and he rises and follows her, for there is 
no appeal. 

Go she must, do his bidding she must! She 
needs all her strength, and all the acting power 
of which she is mistress now. 

They reach her dressing-room, and he orders 
her women out of it. 

“‘ Now, Geraldine,” he says, “take off that 
abominable invention which spoils the lines of 
your lovely figure !”” 

«When you leave the room I will take it off,” 
she says, trembling. 

_ “No, I have a certain sort of curiosity to see 
the monstrosity by means of which you women 
think you ‘improve’ your figures.” 

She unties it, and as it is slipping heavily to 
the ground she seizes it, and is about to lock 
_ up in a wardrobe when he takes it from 

er. 

“Its weight is sufficient to make you ill,” he 
says, proceeding calmly to cut it open; “at 
least I will relieve you of some of the ‘stuffing’ 
before I return it to you.” 


* * * * a 


When after a few minutes he does return it 
to her she is quite cowed and subdued, and 
listens to his words in silence. ’ 

“I think, Lady Ellerdale,” he says, “ that 
you will experience sufficient from the removal 
of that heavy stuffing to make your proposed 
journey to town unnecessary.” 





The next day the London morning papers 
have it that the Ellerdale jewels are found ! 


(To be Continued.) 








CRIMINAL LAW REFORM. 





Tue Bill introduced by the Attorney-General 
for the purpose of reforming our criminal law 
and procedure is a measure of great magnitude 
and importance. The proposed code is confined 
to indictable offences, and is to contain a state- 
ment of the persons who are to be regarded as 
parties to the commission of such offences; of 
the circumstances which form excuses or justifi- 
cations for the commission of acts which would 
otherwise constitute crimes ; a minute and care- 
ful definition of the various indictable offences 
known to our law, or at all events, of such of 
them as are ordinarily considered to fall within 
the category of crimes; a statement of the 
punishments which may be inflicted upon those 
who commit such offences ; and a complete code 
of procedure. The alterations proposed to be 
made in the law are these: 

To abolish the distinction between felonies 
and misdemeanours; those who incite to the 
commission of crimes and those who commit 
them are to be put on tke same footing, and 
be called by the same “ ugly name ;” there is to 
be a diminution of maximum punishments—the 
nature of the crime and the circumstances of its 
commission are to affect the quantum of punish- 
ment which can be awarded; all mention of 
malice is to be omitted from definitions of 
offences; constructive murders are abolished, 
and that man is alone to be adjudged to death 
who does acts which cause death, being utterly 
indifferent to results. 

Provocation is defined as being the existence 
of circumstances depriving a man of his self- 
control. A woman killing her child at or imme- 
diately after birth may be found guilty of man- 
slaughter only. But destroying the life which 
may exist irfa child not fully born is made an 
offence punishable with penal servitude for life. 
Then, as to larceny—every species of determinate 
property, subject to certain necessary conditions, 
is declared to be subject to the law of larceny. 

Considerable improvements are made in the 
law relating to forgery. The part of the code 
which deals with procedure provides for only 
one course of proceeding in all cases. All sub- 
tleties as to venue are got rid of. An accused 
who is indicted instead of being taken before a 
magistrate is to receive simple notice. The 
Court is to have power to change a place of 
trial as in a civil action, and to direct the pro- 
ceedings to be carried out as if they were in a 
civil action. 

Proceedings in error are made plain and sim- 
ple, and an application for a new trial is to be 
allowed with certain conditions, and the Court 
of Appeal may, if it thinks fit, allow an appeal 
to the House of Lords. The last matter men- 
tioned by the Attorney-General is the simplifica- 
tion of criminal pleading. The Bill makes a 
‘clean sweep” of all the old technicality—“ for 
verbosity it gives terseness, and for darkness, 
light.” 

Bearing in mind our recent experiences, we 
ought to be grateful to the Government for 
causing such a code to be prepared, and to the 
Attorney-General for introducing it with so 
much force and clearness to the House.—“ Law 
Times.” 





Wuen Sir Warwick Hele Tonkin died at 
Teignmouth, a few years ago, he bequeathed to 
his daughter a ring which was said to have been 
given by the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. The 
history of the ring is most curious, if true. Ac- 
cording to tradition, it was taken from Jerusa- 
lem by Titus, and brought to Rome, where it 
fell into the hands of the Popes. Clement VIII. 
gave it to Wolsey, from whom it passed to the 
monks of the Abbey of Leicester, and from them 
into private hands at the dissolution of the 
monasteries, under Henry VIII. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


As late as was the hour, Essie Morrow was 
afoot, pacing restlessly to and fro in the library 
of the Government House. Her face was pale 
and agitated; heranxiety and mental disturb- 
ance greater than she had ever before known ; 
she was too clear-headed not to have judged by 
the dangers of the past that there were possible 
perils in her future. 

In a word, she was in the state of mental de- 
pression that would have naturally been expec- 
ted of her, in view of all the circumstances and 
surroundings in whicl# she was placed. 

At one side of the room sat her old nurse, Mrs. 
Craddock, a motherly Scotchwoman, who had 
again and again vainly essayed to prevail upon 
her young mistress to retire, and who was now 
a picture of solicitous yearning and gloomy ap- 
prehension. 

“ No, Mrs. Craddock, do not ask me to go to 
bed yet,” said Essie, in a voice of intense feel- 
ing, at another request to this effect. ‘How 
could I sleep with such a flood of anxieties 
pressing upon me? I want to see Major Clyde 
again, and be assured by him that he has made 
no new discoveries of villany,. and that we may 
close our eyes, Mrs. Craddock, with a reason- 
able certainty of living to open them in the 
morning.” 

** Well, well, Miss Essie, I will not insist fur- 
ther,” said Mrs. Craddock, who looked even 
more anxious than her mistress. ‘ Heaven 
knows we have fallen into evil days! I cannot 
help thinking of the long and lonely voyage 
before your poor father.,, He will certainly have 
to be lucky not to falleinto the hands of the 
pirates. 

««Excuse me, Miss Essie, if I pain you, but 
after what has happened here I should not be 
astonished if the very earth should open be- 
neath me. Where are the honest men? Has 
everybody turned pirate? Were it not for my 
faith in Major Clyde, I should really ask you to 
fly with me to some other island.” 

** You have faith in the major, then ?” asked 
Essie, quickly. “Is henot grand and brave not 
and noble?” 

** And to think what a miserable impostor has 
so long been oceupying his place,” exclaimed 
the old nurse, in garrulous wonderment. “ Was 
ever anything so strange and extraordinary ? If 
I had known what sort of a brazen wolf we were 
cherishing, I shouldn’t have dared to draw along 
breath. Thank Heaven! he’s under a stout 
lock and key, and behind stout prison walls and 
bars, or I should be crazy, distracted. Do you 
suppose there are any more of his kind wander- 
ing loose around the island, Miss Essie, or pre- 
tending to be respectable people ?” 

« Heaven only knows, Mrs. Craddock,” an- 
swered Essie, “‘ but the major thinks there are 
plenty of pirates masquerading around us, al- 
though he assures me that I need be under no 
apprehension from them.” 

“How easily you utter those words, ‘the 
major,’ Miss Essie!” ejaculated the old nurse. 
«You like him.” 

This sudden evidence of Mrs. Craddock’s keen 
perceptions brought a rosy tinge to the lovely 
girl’s features. 

“ Would it be strange if I did like him ?” she 
questioned, archly. 

“To the contrary, it would be perfectly 
natural,” assured Mrs. Craddock, vivaciously. 
“T expect you to like him. Are you not in his 
keeping? Is he not in every way worthy of 
your best regards? Butisit not time for him 
to put in an appearance ?” 

“TI expect him every moment.” 

“To be sure, it is quite a task to make the 
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‘grand rounds’ of the island,” suggested Mrs. 
Craddock. ‘I suppose he has visited all the 
batteries and fortifications. His object was to 
assure himself that the pirates were in the 
minority, and that we need be under no appre- 
hension fromthem. But—I wish he were here! 
I feel nervous with all these cares and troubles. 
True, there isa sentinel at every door, and the 
evening has passed off without the least Mci- 
dent calculated to alarm us, but I shall be glad 
to see Major Clyde again with us. And here he 
comes !”” 

She started abruptly to her feet, advancing 
towards the door, as heavy footsteps resounded 
in the reception-room. 

“Yes, at last!’ murmured Essie, as a vivid 
glow overspread her features. ‘“ What a relief 
to us!” 

She promptly placed herself in advance of 
the old nurse, just within the door,a radiant 
picture of welcome, her face beaming with 
the emotions Harry Clyde had already 
awakened. 

The door suddenly opened, and a figure ap- 
peared on the threshold—the figure of a talland 
formidable man—a figure quite unlike the one 
expected—in a word, the figure of the false 
major—the impostor !” 

He came in smiling—insolently happy. 

A lighted cigar was between his fingers; his 
sword at his side; his pistols in his belt; his 
limbs perfectly free; his dress faultless. In a 
word, he was more at his ease than usual—more 
himself—more sinister and terrible ! 

Essie recoiled in an amazement too great for 
expression until she reached a chair from which 
she had lately arisen, and then she dropped, 
nearly insensible, into the seat thus afforded, 
= Mrs. Craddock stood aghast and motion- 


«Ah, quite a surprise, I see!’ exclaimed the 
impostor, jauntily, as he advanced into the apart- 
ment. ‘You were not looking for me, it seems, 
but for another.” 

** You here?” cried Essie, recovering herself. 
“T thought you in prison !” 

“I have indeed been there-—just for a change,” 
admitted the impostor. ‘“ Let’s see, it has been 
about twenty-four hours since your father and 
his new friend gave me that little bit of expe- 
rience, but the time has not passed heavily 
apon my hands; I’ve been very busy.” 

“You? busy?” Essie managed to articulate, 
waving off the intruder so earnestly that he 
came to a halt midway between her and her 


urse. 

‘Yes, Miss Morrow—very busy indeed,” 
avowed the impostor, more and more smilingly, 
as he dropped gracefully into the nearest chair, 
and drew it up in front of the terrified and 
anxious girl. «‘ When a wise man finds a hole in 
his armour, he hastens to repair it, and this, in 
substance, is what I have been doing during the 
last twenty-four hours!” 

“Oh, you villain! how dare you come here, 
with your cigars, and takea seat in the presence 
of a lady?” cried Mrs. Craddock, suddenly 
rushing at the impostor, flourishing an inverted 
— “My Scotch blood is up! I can’t stand 
it! 

Strong and active, a model of bodily health 
and vigour, the excited old creature made such 
a determined attack upon the impostor that he 
— it no easy task to protect himself from 

er. 

_But her strength was soon exhausted before 
his quiet resistance, and then he wrested the 
chair from her, pushing her violently back into 
the seat from which she had arisen. 

“« Now don’t bean idiot, old woman,” enjoined 
the intruder, menacingly, as he bared his teeth 
in a savage smile. “Ifyou come at me again I 
shall strew your grey hairs to the wind without 
the least ceremony.” 

The threat was powerléss to prevent Mrs. 
Craddock from resorting to the measure next in 


order: she began screaming loudly for assist- 
ance. ‘ 

“The guards must come to our assistance,” 
she explained to her young mistress, pausing 
for breath. ‘This man must be secured again, 
and returned to his prison. Help! Murder !” 





She bawled witha vigour and variety of which 
Essie had never deemed her capable. 

Resuming his seat, the intruder puffed his 
cigar quietly until Mrs. Craddock had bawled 
herself hoarse, and was obliged to suspend opera- 
tions from sheer exhaustion. 

«« Allow me to say, old woman,” he then said, 
“ that you are wasting your breath to very poor 
advantage. No one will pay any attention to 
you. The guards will not come. The guards 
now on duty here will take their orders only 
from me.” 

The remark was sufficiently sinister—well cal- 
culated, in fact, to set the two helpless women to 
thinking. 

“Then we can at least take leave of you, and 
so rid ourselves of your presence,” cried Mrs. 
Craddock, springing to her feet. “Come, my 
dear mistress.” 

“The thought isa good one,” said Essie, 
arising. ‘“ Evidently this man has been set free 
by his fellow-plotters and conspirators. At any 
rate, we are not obliged to breathe the air pol- 
luted by his presence.” 

“No, no, my dear mistress. Come!” 

Essie led the way towards the door opening 
into an interior apartment. 

At a shrill whistle from the intruder, who did 
not offer to intercept the couple, the door in 
question was thrown open from within, and a 
hideous old negress appeared on the threshold, 
grinning as mockingly as malignantly. 

This negress was the sinister creature, Quad- 
do’s mother, who had had charge of the false 
major’s retreat and lookout—the haunted mill 
on the eastern shore of the island—as we have 
seen in former chapters. 

The mien of the negress, as she planted her- 
self squarely in the doorway, was sufficiently ex- 
pressive ; no passage in that direction was pos- 
sible except over her body. 

«The other way,” suggested Essie. 

They turned their steps toward the remain- 
ing door of the apartment—tbat by which it 
communicated with the reception-room—hur- 
rying in that direction, now thoroughly fright- 
ened. 

Again the impostor uttered a brief signal, 
when the figure of Quaddo, the black @lwarf, 
appeared in the doorway in question, in the atti- 
tude of a person intending to protect it from use 
of all hazards. 

“You see, Miss Morrow?” suggested the in- 
truder, smilingly. “There is no use of calling 
for help; no one will come to you! And you 
can also see that my good friends here are in- 
clingd to dispute your departure. You had better 
return to your seat.” 

The spirited girl turned an angry and defiant 
glance upon him. 

«Are you indeed entirely master here ?” she 
demanded. 

« Entirely !”” 

The one word was enough to freeze her young 

blood, especially in view of the tone of voice 
and the manner in which it was accompa- 
nied. 
« How could it be otherwise ?” continued the 
impostor, complacently. “I not only have hosts 
of friends and co-workers, but they are all 
devoted tome. That black dwarf, for instance, 
would have released me within three minutes 
after I was brought bound and gagged into the 
reception-room, if I had not given him a hint 
by shaking my head to await my further 
pleasure. And as to Dame Beauty,” he added, 
flashing a glance of confidence and esteem upon 
the old negress, “‘ she would break you limb by 
limb if I were to give her an order to that 
effect.” 

The negress showed by her very air and atti- 
tude that this was no idle declaration. 

«You see, therefore, that I am master here,” 
finished the impostor, “and that I am the 
arbiter of your destiny.” 

It was now time for another manifestation 
from Mrs. Craddock. She burst into tears, ut- 
tering a volley of lamentations that were 
almost unintelligible from the violence of her 
‘despair. 

The face of our heroine had become very pale 
and stern. 





She could hardly preserve even an outward 
calmness as she took in the full force and bear- 
ing of all she was seeing and hearing. 

**Having been so frank thus far, sir,” she 
said, “‘ perhaps you will answer another question 
or two. Is—is my father also at your 
mercy ?” 

“ Perfectly so, Iam glad to say,” was the re- 
sponse, in the same quiet voice the intruder had 
allalong used. “The ‘Alliance’ is now in the 
hands of my people, and your father and Captain 
Chuddley are prisoners!” 

Essie could only stare at him in speechless 
consternation, appearing to have been turned to 
stone. 

Even Mrs. Craddock stopped crying and chat- 


tering, realising from the words and mien of the 
enemy that something horrible had indeed hap- 
pened. 


«The fact should not surprise you, Miss Mor- 
row,” added the impostor. “I have been in 
full possession here for years. Is it any wonder 
that the late-comer of to-day should have 
failed to oust me or even to realise the extent 
of my resources? I am frank enough to tell 
you that nearly all the men on the ‘ Alliance’ 
are my confederates. This is especially true of 
the party that pretended to have been ship- 
wrecked, and so offered their services to Captain 
Chuddley. Those pretended unfortunates were 
my creatures, and their story was merely one of 
my invention.” 

Fis manner, as he said this, was even more 
impressive than his words. 

The soulof Essie Morrow seemed frozen within 
her, as she looked into the vast and bottomless 
abyss thus opening at her feet. 

“In Heaven’s name, who and what are 
you ?” she demanded, in a voice of agony and 
terror. 

“Your admirer, your friend, if you will,” he 
replied, smiling grimly. “In any case, the 
master of your destiny, Miss Morrow, and of the 
destinies of all persons in whom you have any 
interest !”’ 

“All, sir? All?” gasped Essie. 

« Absolutely all!” 

At this assurance Essie clutched at her heart 
convulsively. It seemed as if it would burst 
with its mighty tide of apprehension and hor- 
ror. ‘ 

“In that case—it must be,” she murmured— 
“something has happened to Major Clyde—io 
keep him so long away from me!’ 

“There has indeed! Behold !” 

The door guarded by Quaddo opened again 
briskly, and several men hastily entered, bear- 
ing in their midst a bound and helpless figure. 

A single glance sufficed for Essie. 

The prisoner was Harry Clyde! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tur same glance which told Essie of Harry 
Clyde’s identity told her also that he had been 
engaged in a desperate battle. 

He was still bleeding profusely from a 
number of wounds, and there was a heavy welt 
across his face and temple, caused by a blow 
which had rendered him unconscious, and so 
facilitated his capture. 

«Oh, heavens!” gasped Essie. 

She stood a moment as if petrified. Then 
she turned to Mrs. Craddock. 

“ Quick! some water !” she cried. 

The old nurse complied with prompt alacrity, 
bringing a basin of water and a towel from 
Essie’s room, notwithstanding the fact that 
“Dame Beauty,” the old negress, was still 
standing at the door of the apartment, and sur- 
veying the exciting scene with a permanent grin 
of satisfaction. 

And in another moment both Essie and the 
old nurse were cleansing the clotted blood from 
Harry’s head and features, while the false major 
sat looking on with mocking complacency, 
and at the same time quietly smoking his 
cigar. 

“It seems that we are in a terrible minority 
here, Miss Morrow,” said Harry, looking his 
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thanks for the kind offices he was receivinc. | 
“The whole colony is a mere nest of pirates. 
The commander of the garrison is one of this | 
man’s tools, and so is the keeper of the prison, | 
and indeed all the leading officials of the is] 
This masquerade has been- going on for year 
You will comprehend, therefore, how I have 
been betrayed and surprised at every step of the 
iministration upon which I have entered. 
raitors are all around us, and have been for 
years—traitors and pirates.” 

He paused pantingly, still weary from the | 
effects of the fearful struggle which had resulted | 
in his capture, but soon resumed: | 

“It was not until this night had fully set in, | 

nd, indeed, until your father and Captain 
Chuddley had taken leave of us, that I began to 
realise how rapidly the ground was slipping | 









| 
} 
} 
| 


from under my feet. As soon as Governor 
Morrow had gone, in fact, there was no longer | 
any occasion for the minions of this man to | 
conceal their real character and sentiments. Tl 






he | 


keeper of the prison was even bold enough to} 

endeavour to trap me, when I went there to 

look after the safety of our prisoner, and as I | 

escaped from that trap I was set upon by a 
} a 





us band of pirates on my way back to |} 
yvernment House, and for the last hour I 
en in the keeping in which you find me. 
kerritt and the rest of our friends are in 
r predicament, and you will thus see at 
f nce that we are completely powerless to 
cope with these ruffians ? 

“This man that my father is in his 
hands,” communicated Essie, with great agita- | 
tion. “Is it so?” 

“TI cannot doubt it,” returned Harry, after a | 
glance at the jubilant and malignant counte- | 
nance of the impostor. “TI am told, too, that 
every wan of honour and influence on the island | 
has been warned to keep within his own doors | 
under penalty of instant death. In a word, this | 
man is master !”* | 

The impostor had nodded a contented con- | 
firmation to all of these declarations. 

‘You see, Miss Morrow?” he questioned, in 
a voice sibilant with triumph. “The young 
man has, at least, the merit of perceiving just 
how the case stands, and does not seek to bnoy 
you up with*hopes that can only prove delu- 
sive and disastrous !” 

He made a sweeping gesture to his'‘men, and 
they at once seized Harry and removed him 
from the apartment as promptly as they had 
entered, despite all the efforts of Essie’s voice 
and ‘hand to detain him. 

“Let him go,” said the impostor, impera- 
tively. “The truth is, another gentleman will 
soon claim your attention—your own father. 
You may expect to rejoin him from one moment 
to another !”’ 

At this unexpected assurance Essie could only 
stare wonderingly et her oppressor. 

“« You are surprised, I see,” said the impostor, 
“but a few words of explanation will make 
everything plain to you. To begin with, you 
will recall that I am the posse&sor of the 
‘haunted mill’ on the eastern shore? That 
‘haunted mill’‘has long been my watch-tower 
—my lookout. Dame Beauty, who has had 
charge of the premises, is entirely devoted to 
me, as is Quaddo, her son. Ht is from that com- 
manding point that I have for years kept watch 
and ward over all the business of the colony— 
over all the coming and going of ships—and 
especially over all the measures Governor 
Morrow has been pleased to take for the extinc- 
tion of the pirates!” 

This frank avowal only deepened: Essie’s 
horror and apprehension of the speaker. She 
saw that he had cast all reserve to the 
winds, and that he now deemed himself able 
to bid the whole world defiance! 

“You may wonder that I am so well informed 
of your father’s new misfortune,” resumed the 
remorseless villain, “but a few words will ex- 
plain the matter to your entire comprehension. 
I have for more than'two years been in constant 
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communications with my friends by means of 
p? 


carrier-pigeons ! 
Both Essie and Mrs. Craddock were unable to 


«Ah! I know now the meaning of those 


| birds !” cried the old nurse. 


“But where are the friends to which you 
refer, and with whom you have thus communi- 
cated ?” asked Essie. 

the face of the impostor flamed jubilantiy. 

Tis voice beeame still shriller with a joyous 
and malignant excitement. 

“Go ask the winds, or the waves,” he an- 
swered. ‘My friends are as many as the sands 
on the shore! They have kept me informed 
from day to day of all that was transpiring in 
my peculiar dominions,” and he smiled satan- 
ically. “And I, on the other hand, have sent 
my orders daily, by means of these pigeons, 
which you supposed I was cherishing as a mere 
fancy. Yes! the news has come to me literally 
upon the wind, from a distance sometimes 
amounting to hundreds of miles, and I have in 
like manner sent my orders to my executives in 
the same rapid and infallible fashion. Ah?’ 

His closing ejaculation was addressed t° 
Quaddo, who hastily entered and advanced to 
his master’s side, bringing in his hands one of 
the birds under discussion. 

“Him just come, master,” announced the 
dwarf. 

‘The impostor looked under one of the bird’s 
wings, producing a tiny slip of paper, which he 
read and passed to Essie. 

«You see?” he muttered. “The ‘Alliance’ 
has been joined by two of the vessels of my 
friends, and all threeships are now lying off the 


| south shore, awaiting my.orders !” 


This was indeed thepurport of the message. 
Essie became terribly pale as she read it. 
“It’s only too true, then?” she murmured. 
“The ‘Alliance’ has been seized, as you 
asserted, and. my father is at your mercy !” 
“Perfectly! And this brings us to the real 
business of this interview,” said the impostor. 
“‘ You realise that my word is law here—that I 
alone am running the calony at this moment, 


j and that I alome am the sole arbiter of your 


fate and of the destinies of all persons around 
you, including your father and the major. You 
comprehend this ?” 

ssig nodded dumbly, a prey to the accumu- 
lated horrors of the situation. 

“If this fact has been duly realised, it will 
be easy for you to comprehend the generosity 
of the proposal that Iam about to make to 

on.” 


. The word proposal from the lips of her tor- 
mentor gave Essie a shock that.could not readily 
have been surpassed by a galvanic battery, and 
she interrupted him with a sudden gesturt of 
desperation and disgust. 

“Any proposition you can make, sir,” she 
said, haughtily, “would be to me a dastardly 
insult, in view of the position in which you 
have placed me. Am I not helpless? Am I 
not being virtually assassinated through my 
father? Have you not brought all your re- 
sourees into play to annihilate me? And now 
what possible use can there be in making pro- 
posals of any kindtome? Am I a free agent 
that I can aceept or reject them? Is there 
likely to be any bond of union between us?” 

“There certainly will be,” assured the im- 
postor, with increasing .sternness, as his teeth 
became visible in a hideous smile of anticipated 
triumph. “ You are-not only in my hands, Miss 
Morrow, at this moment, but you will remain 
in them henceforth and for ever. It is for you 
to decide whether we shall befriends or enemies. 
Your father being in my hands, his fate neces- 
sarily depends upon your*actions towards me. 
If you will marry me——” 

Marry you !” 

The girl made a gesture of horror and loath- 
ing that spoke volumes. 

At sight of it the impostor beeame livid. 

“ Enough !” he breathed hoarsely. ‘ Hnough 
for the present! Isee that 1 am wasting my 
words. Quaddo!” 

He turned abruptly to his minion. 

“ Quaddo,” he pursued, “you will take this 
young lady and her old nurse to one of ‘the 
ships off the south coast. Dame Beauty will go 








repress exclamations of comprehension. 





} With you, and Sergeant Buckland has already 








received orders to furnish you the mecessary 
escort.” 

« Yes, master.” 

It wasclear that the dwarf had a full compre- 
hension of his duties. 

The impostor turned to Essie. 

“IT allow you ten minutes,” he said, “in 
which to make all your preparations for your 
final departure from these premises. I know 
you are sensible enough not to offer any resist- 
ance to my representatives; if you were to do 
so they would treat you with prompt severity. 
Go!” ' 

“And Major Clyde?” cried Essie. 
are you going to do with him ?” 

The impostor smiled fiendishly. 

“Give me one little promise of one word 
only,” he said, “and F will turn Major Clyde 
loose on the instant, allowing him to go where 
he pleases. Only answer affirmatively the one 
little question I have so often asked.” 

The girl made another involuntary gesture of 
aversion, at sight of which the face of her 
enemy turned from its repulsive lividness to a 
ghastly whiteness. 

** Since such is your mood, my fine lady,” he 
muttered, “ you need not trouble yourself about 
the fate or future of Major Clyde. You are not 
his keeper. Pack up at once, and be prepared 
to vanish. You will be allowed barely ten 
minutes for this purpose.” 

He turned away savagely, with.a gesture to 
Quaddo, and strode from the apartment. 

Just without, in the reception-room, and on 
the veranda of the Government House, three 
hundred armed men were awaiting orders. 

* Silence, all!’ enjoined the impostor, as he 
presented himself in the midst.of these men, 
and rapped smartly with a ruler upon a .commer 
of the official desk at which he had so often 
transacted business. 

The busy buzz and chatter which had for 
several minutes been penetrating into the in- 
terior apartments was hushed as if by magic. 
Every ear beeame attentive ; every eye glistened 
with eager hopes. 

“The game is played, men,” announced the 
false major, in his sternest voice. ‘‘My long 
masquerade here is ended. I leave the island 
within the hour for ever. The ‘ Alliance’ is in 
our hands, and, with two.of our ships, is anchored 
off the south coast, awaiting our coming. You 
who have been so long masquerading here with 
me will, of course, accompany me in my depar- 
ture. We must.all vanish!” 

He waited untila general murmur of assent 
and approval had subsided, and then added : 

«“ But we shall not go empty-handed. We'll 
give the enemy another specimen of our power 
that will be long remembered. In a word, we 
will plunder the town,gnd leave it in ashes be- 
hind us !” 

The roar of applause that followed would have 
done credit to an assemblage of fiends. 

“Let no time be lost,” added the impostor, 
when silence was again restored. “‘ Your leaders 
all have their instructions—each in his own par- 
ticular province. Every store is to be sacked— 
every man of wealth put to ransom—every ob- 
ject worth removing to be carried off to our 
ships. An hour must suffice for the execution 
of all these measures, and at the end of that 
time I will meet you all again at our vessels. Go, 
and be terrible :” 

With noisy rejoicings, all these men rushed 
forth into the town, like ravening wolves into a 
fold of helpless victims. 

Waiting until every man had teft the apart- 
ment, the false major smiled grimly, and took 
his way down a long pair of stairs into the cellar 
of the official residence. 

Here were several ‘barrels, from one of which 
he lifted the head, when it was seen to be filled 
with powder. 

Placing a fuse fm position, the impostor 
applied bis light to it. 

“It is timed for half an hour,” he muttered. 
«TIT must give the town a final salute as I take 
my departure. In just half an hour the Govern- 
ment House and everything in it will be blown 
to atoms.” 


« What 





Smiling still more darkly and grimly, he 
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ascended to the library. The closing work 
of his sway was already being accomplished. A 
brief fusilade was resounding im the surround- 
ing grounds, and the false major comprehended 
that a few honest citizens of the isiand had 
rallied in the vicinity to dispute his purpose, 
but his countenance only hardened at these 
manifestations; he knew that all resistance 
would soon be’ at an end. Such, in fact, proved 
to be the case. 

Afterwards there was a temporary lull in the 

sounds of distress and confusion, ‘and then fires 
were seen blazing in the town, while the streets 
were filled with cries of anguish and horror. In 
a word, the creatures of the false major were 
doing their work ! 

A few minutes he listened to this uproar, 
with constantly imcreasing satisfaction, and 
then he knocked at the door of Essie’s apart- 
ment. 

“It is time to be off!” he eried. 

A moment later Essie appeared, guarded ‘by 
Quaddo and the old negress, and followed by 
Mrs. Craddock. 

All were loaded with bundles, Essie teitte 
determined to make the best of her situation, 
and so charged herself with such of her father’s 
napers and effects as she thought he would de- 
sire to save from the general destruction. The 
false major was surprised at the coolness of her 
bearing. 

«You will not tell me what you have done 
with Major Clyde, I suppose ?”’ she asked. 

«Not under the circumstances—no,” was the 
answer. “I will only say,” and he smiled with 
grim satisfaction, ‘‘that Major Clyde 4s in-safe 
keeping !” 

He led the way to the entrance, passing out 
into the midst of a waiting escort. 

“You, see that T am making’ things hot for 
the good people of Barbadoes,” he added, as 
Essie recoiled in amazement from ‘the sight of 
flames around her, and from the wild cries of 
pillage and suffering, and sounds of vfolence 
that suddenly feli upon her notice. “Weare 
stripping the land !”’ 

Our heroine was ‘simply stunned by this ad- 

ditional display of her tormentor’s infamy and 
cruelty. 
“And you had better take a last look at 
your surroundings, Miss Morrew;” added the 
false major, in a whisper. “Whe Govern- 
ment House is mined with a dezen barrels of 
powder, and will soon take a sudden start 
heavenwards! Lively, now! It is dangerous 
to linger !” 

Essie was dumb with a wondering ‘horror. 
She was barely able, with all ‘her bravery and 
sclf-possession, to walk in the direetion in which 
she was guided. 

**We shall soon be at the ships;” said the im- 
postor, jubilantly, “and as quickly embarked. 
A long adieu, my friends,” and he glanced over 
his shoulder, “and better luck with your next 
deputy !” 

And he laughed like a demon. 


(To be Continued.) 








MEN WHO WIN WOMEN. 





Tur Creator has so made the sexes that 
women, like children, eling to men, lean upon 
them as though they were superior in mind and 

body. They make them the suns of systems, 
and their children revolve around them. Men 
are gods, if they but knew it, and women burn- 
ing “incense at their shrines. Women, there- 
fore, who have good minds and pure hearts 
want men to lean upon. 

If a man would have a woman to do him 
homage, he must be manly in every sense; a 
true gentleman, not after the Chestertield sehool, 
but polite because his heart is full of kindness 
to all; one who treats her with respect, even 
deference, because she is a woman; who never 
condescends to say silly things to her; who 
brings her up to his level, ‘if his mind js 
above hers; who has no ‘time to be frivolous 
with her. 


| braid, and the precious stones to be found in 





Always dignified in speech and act; never 
yields to temptation, even if she puts it in his 
way ; ambitious to make his mark in the world, 
whether she encourages him or not; who is never 
familiar with her to the extent of being an 
adopted brother ora cousin; who is not over’ 
careful about dress; always pleasant and con- 
siderate, but always keeping his place of the 
man, the head, and never losing it. 

Such deportment, with noble principles, good 
mind, energy, and industry, willwinany woman 
in the world worth winning. 








THE CRISIS OF HER FATE. 
Pe SERS. 


A youne king who had justeome to his own 
was making the tour.of his domimions. He ruled 
over a small German monarchy wikigh we will 
call Nordland. 

He came to the #hrone—well, about the time 
that our ancestorswere encaged imtihe American 
war. 

Little would he sympathise with those revolu- 
te republicans. 

ed in the divine night of kings, and 
his subject were as loyal wassals as ever bowed 
the knee. 

He was fullef good resolutions and plans for 
the benefit. of his pe 3 &bewas in order to be- 
come more inti ly eequainted with them 
that he had this journey. He 
wanted them to know him by sight. He wanted 
to be a father ito this : 

He was received with popular rejoicings and 
acclamations and merngamakings of all deserip- 


tions. 


The er pu evaetgper vee gmeat many old- 


fashioned customs, they got:wp shows ' 

they were as elaboxate as those we read of in | him 

the middle ages. f 
Truth to say, this people had scamedhy | 


ones from rt sim er a ge 
middle a3 was moter they 
should api the fine doimgs that had theen 
handed fo to them ‘from father to gon, 
almost exactly as they thad tbcen ‘fimst im-| 
augurated. ‘ 

At one stage of the cress the in- 
habitants of a certain oe — ed the most’ 
successful spectacle that had been seen along 
the route. 

It was a harvest scene. All the products of 
the neighbourhood were displayed; and seated 
on heaps of apples, or on stacks of rye 
and oats, or.on kegs of wine, were the prettiest 
girls to be found, dressed in the picturesque 
national costumes, but these made up in soft, 
expensive silken fabrics, and adorned with gold 


4 


the Nordland mines, making a rich and brilliant 


The king was charmed. 

“Was he a King of Fairyland?” he asked 
himself. 

Presently the beautiful peasant girls struck 
up a popular air. 

The neighbouring hills gave back the echo of 
the glad, strong young voices. 

The royal equipage halted meanwhile, and 
the king and‘his courtiers examined the lovely 
faces of the singers, with that masculine interest 
iu feminine beauty which is shared alike by king 
and peasant. 

One girl stood prominently out above the 
rest, remarkable for her extraordinary beauty. 
She was tall and fair and graceful. 

She had the features and the proportions of 
one of the old Greek statues, only warmed to 
life, and rosy with animation Fag youth. She 
moreover. led the singing. Her clear, sweet 
woice rang out above the rest. 

The king signified his wish to speak to this 
young Venus. With easy unconsciousness she 
advanced from her sisters, and “ her arms upon 
her breast she laid,” as she stood before her 
young monarch. 

“T address myself to you, as you appear to be 


much pleasure,” the king said. “I thank you. 
In the days of old, hype fairest Fair received the 
prize of beauty. I adjudge that prize to you. 
Will you wear this ring asa reminder of this 
day ? 99> 

So saying, he drew a costly ring from his 
finger, a flashing solitaire diamond, and put 
it in her willing bend. She blushed, and her 
blue eyes shone; but she made a faint show 
of resistance. 

« Your majesty thasmot seen all the Nordland 
women yet. Yeu maysee others more beautiful 
a great deal than Iam, before you have com- 
pleted your journey.” 

“I am willing to amp the risk,” the king 
said. 

In his enthusiastic youth it made him very 
happy to bestow this 

But in ‘his favountie dharactir of father to 
his country he bethought him to add a moral 
maxim 


child, do not jet this gift, a tribute to 
your» end your talent, tern your head. 
When you xetuxn to your companions, tell them 
that this gem is a meretrifle compared to others 
in the King’s trea sury, which are reserved for 
virtue and goodness. 

The girl fixed her large blue eyes as though 
to. questionhim, upon the young king, but there 
was a stir among the courtiers standing about 
the royal carriage. 

She was given to understand that the audi- 
ence was.over. She fell back, tears in her eyes, 
tears of joy and gratitude. It was her first 
success. 

Aftenwamils her life knew many such, but that 
was its sweetest. Wihat is more, that day de- 
cided her destiny. ‘Ghe king’s praise was her 
baptism into fame. 

Count Erie Von Walden had been sent 
th the ‘king to summon Christine to speak to 


And when the girl, howing low, retired, it was 
‘Cqunt Eric who escomted her back to her com- 
panions. 

An wnnecessary piece of gallantry, perhaps, 

and a peasant; but Count 


| between a mcbile 
| Ven Walden aid mat stop to weigh mecessities. 


fe wanted the theautiful Christine to say 


} one word just totkim, before they parted. And 
she did 


he so eoptnived that 

It would have been difficult for any woman to 
withstand the courtly grace of his manner, or to 
tefrain from returning his smile of adieu. 
Nevertheless it was the king’s smile, and mot 
the count’s, which haunted Christine longest. 

That evening the villagers prolonged their 
festivities until a late hour. They assembled in 
a large room which was often used for purposes 
of entertainment. 

They sang glees, roundelays, ballads. Chris- 
tine again was the chief singer. At the end of 
one of her songs she became aware that she 
had for her audience one of the courtly assem- 
blage of the morning. The king had stopped 
over for the night at a town a few miles 
away. : 

+ eh Eric had posted back to see and hear 
the enchanting peasant maiden once more. He 
came forward with his simple noble grace, and 
said a word or two of cordial praise. He inclu- 
ded all the singers, to be sure, but he dropped 
his voice, and there was an especial earnestness 
in his manner, as he addeda few words of 
special approbation to Christine. 

» “You ought to study,” he said to her. “ You 
owe it to the world. Such a voice as you have 
belongs not only to yourself, but to the 
world.” 

“Study!” The girl laughed—and not an 
sthigainar pleasant laugh either. “It is as 
much as my father can ‘do to buy bread to put 
into our mouths. There are five of us at 
home.” 

“Which is rour father ?” 

“The tall peasant there, in the grey blouse: 
the one with iron-grey hair and black moustache 
—Conrad Vogelsang. He has more sense in his 
little finger than all the other men in the village 
have in all their bodies put together.” 

“ You don’t think mauch of all the other men 





the leader to the band who has given me so 


in the village, then ?” 
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[THE PRETTY PEASANT. } 


“T have never seen a mar®to be compared to 
my father—that is : 

She blushed and glanced up at him ; it seemed 
as though she fancied she had said something 
rude. 

Count Von Walden laughed ; he saw through 
her embarrassment. 

“ Never mind. Ido not expect you to compare 
me with your father.” 

- “Oh, a gentleman like you—” began Chris- 
ine. 

“I do not doubt he has as good a title to nobi- 
lity in his own way. 

“Oh, thank you. Yes, heis a peasant, and 
you—you are a prince ?” 

“No, Tama count. My nameis Von Wal- 
den. I wish that I were an older acquaintance, 
because I would like to establish a claim upon 
you. I would like you to permit me to serve 
you. I will tell you frankly that this wish 
brought me all the way back here to-night.” 

** Serve me ?” 

“Yes: and in serving you to serve myself, 
and—the world.” 

“Oh!’ She began to understand. Her eyes 
darkened and glowed. The colour grew hot in 
her cheeks. She clasped her hands. “ You want 
to have me’ study—” 

** Would you like it ?” 

“It is the one thing I long for.” 

He stood before her gravely, very gravely, 
his arms folded, lcoking down upon her. He had 
a charming, thoughtful, high-bred face—a face 
that much resembled that of the man in the pic- 
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ture of the Huguenot Lovers, excepting that 
Count Von Walden -wore a long, heavy dark 
moustache. He was so simple and so gentle 
that even the peasant girl he was talking to was 
at her ease with him. 

Nay, she stood before him like a princess, her 
round white arms folded, too, her blue eyes look- 
ing into his, her golden hair braided heavily 
down to her waist. 

In truth, she might have been his countess, 
masquerading in the costly peasant garb she was 
dressed in on this festival occasion. 

** But now ?” she asked, slowly. 

*T am going back to the capital to-morrow. I 
shall make it my business to see the Royal 
Musical Director, and to ask him whether he 
can give you employment. Iam so sure that if 
he once hears you sing, he will wish to secure 
your services ; that if he says there is an open- 
ing for you, either to sing in the King’s Chapel, 
or at the series of concerts he directs every 
winter, I will send for you to come to the city. 
Will you come ?” 

“Oh, couldI? There are father and the 
children—and the money. If it were only my- 
self, I would walk all the way, gladly.” 

“Twill send the money. You can pay me 
back when you earn money of yourown. Will 
you promise me to come?” 

“You must ask father. I will come if he 
agrees to it. Please, will you speak to father 
about it? It will sound too much like a fairy 
tale if Itell him. Iam afraid he will not be- 
lieve me.” 





So Count Von Walden crossed the room and 
j addressed Peasant Vogelsang on the subject of 
his daughter’s career. 

The father eyed the young man doubtfully. 
He beheld a possible lover in him. He shook 
his head gravely. 

“It would never do for Christine to go 
to the city alone. There are many tempita- 
tions there for a young girl—and beautiful as 
she is.” 

“It will be worth your while to go with her. 
I fancy that work is scarce during the winter. 
Lock up your house, and make your home in the 
capital for afew months. I will see that you do 
not come to want.” 

“TI have always been able to keep the wolf 
from the door,” Vogelsang began, the slow 
colour mounting to his cheek. 

“Yes, yes. I know. I do not offer to sup- 
port you and them. I only propose to niake 
youa loan. I assure you that your daughter 
will make enough to pay me back four-fold, if 
her voice is once heard.” 

“Yow think so ?” 

“Iknow so. Her voice is nota merely fine 
voice. It is a wonder. It will thrill all 
Europe.” 

Vogelsang considered. But the grave-cyed 
young man facing him impelled conviction. 

«However, Ido not ask you to give me your 
final answer now. Wait until I write to you 
from the city.” 

Then the count recrossed the room and shook 
hands with Christine. 

“I think we will meet again before the month 
is out,” he said. 

And they did. He saw the director, and the 
director was so much impressed by what he 
heard from Von Walden, and, at Von Walden’s 
request, from other members of the court who 
had listened to Christine, that he agreed to give 
her employment for the winter, should her voice 
equal his expectations. 

She* came, and, as Count Von Walden had 
prophesied, the director engaged her imme- 
diately. 

She put herself under instruction, and of 
course with due training went through with 
the difficult parts assigned to her from the 

very first. 

She appeared in the spring in the leading 
réle of a new opera, and from that hour the 
world was at her feet. 

Her fame spread over Europe; other directors 
came to hear her and to pass judgment upon 
her. 

The verdict was unanimous. . It was the voice 
of that generation. 

Moreover, her dazzling beauty secured her 
triumphs of other kinds. 

She was overwhelmed with costly presents, 
invitations of all kinds, recognition from the 
highest quarters. 

The king took an especial interest in the gir] 
whose genius, so to speak, he had evoked. Chris- 
tine was the fashion. 

All the idle young men about town, the 
curled darlings, the silken fops, hung about her 
steps. 

They professed to be her lovers. So did one 
or two elderly men who had survived numerous 
other love-affairs ere this. 

But Christine treated them with laughing 
scorn. 

Much she cared for them and their love—as 
they called it. 

They acted the part tolerably well, too; but 
the girl was cold. 

They did not even succeed in making her 
believe they were in earnest. 

Meanwhile, she saw Count Von Walden quite 
often; although he by no means haunted her 
steps. 

Sometimes, when she was singing to a vast, 
spellbound audience, her eyes would suddenly 
be fixed by his, as he sat ina seat chosen with 
especial reference to hearing and seeing her. 
And then she would sing her best. Gratitude 
and a warm regard inspired her. Did-she not 
owe all this to him. 





Always, she felt that he was with her, even 
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when she did not see him; that he followed her 
movements; knew what she was doing; gave 
his attention to her plans even before she had 
acquainted him with them. 

« Are you a magician ?” she asked him, one 
day. “I tell you things that I think are news; 
and, lo and behold, you know all about it. Well, 
you always were my good angel.” 

He was seated beside her. He rose abruptly 
and walked up and down the room. 

“No,” he said, “not that. The angels fulfil 
their missions with no hope of reward. I, all 
this time, have done what I have for you, with 
a glittering prize before my eyes. I can see 
now, looking back, that I have always had this 
hope—from the time I first saw you, and when 
I tried to make myself believe that I wanted to 
fender a service to art, through you.” 

Of course she understood him. His voice 
shook ; his eyes were dimmed ; he realised how 
much was at stake; how much happiness or the 
reverse her answer would confer. 

“T love you,” he said, standing before her; 
then stooping and taking her hand. “ May I? 
Can you love me?” 

Six months ago it would have seemed a pre- 
posterous thing in her thoughts that Count Eric 
‘Von Walden should plead humbly for the love 
of Peasant Voselsang’s daughter. 

Then she had worn rough clothes and done 
rough work, and lived in a cabin, and associated 
with coarse people. 

But now she sat at her ease in a luxurious 
room; she dressed in. elegant, fashionable 
attire; allthe appointments of refinement and 
wealth were about her. 

She had long since paid back her debt to 
Count Von Walden. 

She made enough money even to support her 
family and herself; she was perfectly indepen- 
dent of the world. 
se And yet she owed all this to the man before 

er. 

If she had learned to walk, it was because he 
had first assured her this was a possible 
matter. 

Still he had taught her to walk. She could go 
alone now. 

She believed she would be happier to go 
alone. 

Yes, the happiest life on earth—the only 
earthly happiness she coveted—was the career 
of an artist. 

Love—what was love? A mere name. Other 
women married for love; but she was not like 
— women. Besides, a sudden thought struck 

er. 

Count Eric talked to her of love, but he had 
not said a word about marriage. None of her 
other lovers ever had. 

They merely wanted to amuse themselves ; 
to flirt—yes, that was what it was called, she 
believed. 

“Tam sorry,” she said, after a pause, brief at 
that. All these thoughts rushed fairly through 
her head. “I would rather you had remained 
the kind friend I trusted in, and am, oh, so 
gratefulto! Butas for love between you and 
me, Count Von Walden, that is out of the ques- 
tion. Keep your love for the woman whom you 
will make your countess one of these days—the 
woman in your own rank of life.” 

“Christine,” he answered, “I love you. I 
wish to marry you !” 

Her heart beat wildly. 

Any girl in Nordland would have envied her 
such a lover. 

The pride of any girl in Nordland would have 
been touched by such a brilliant offer. Count 
Von Walden came of one of the noblest and 
most ancient houses in the kingdom. His 
landed estates were larger than those of any 
other noble. 

He had alarge property besides ; his equipages 
and his establishment were the handsomest in 
the capital. 

And he asked her toshare his splendour ; her, 
the poor peasant girl that had been, with her 
peasant father and her peasant brothers and 
sisters. 

It was incredible. 





And then the intense longing and love in his 
eyes ! 

On a sudden impulse she put her hands both 
in his. 

« How good youare! How good youare? But 
I am not worthy of you. You would be ashamed 
of me fifty times. Iam so ignorant, so rough. 
My people are all so plain.” 

“You are ennobled by your genius and your 
beauty. No royal princess is your superior. And 
as for your being rough, Christine, I have mar- 
velled fifty times at your wonderful tact and 
grace. You are thoroughly at home in your 
present way of life. You seem to have been born 
to it.” 

«T have often wondered whether I was not a 
changeling,” Christine said. ‘So you think I 
carry off my new honours well? Iam so glad. 
But listen. As Iam now,I stand onmy own 
merits. I am an artist, and an artist is not 
judged, well—as the Countess Von Walden would 
be judged. But if I were the Countess Von 
Walden, the other countesses and grand ladies 
would criticise me—” 

“TI would like to see anyone dare to criticise 
you.” 

He was on his knees in front of her by this 
time, looking up into her blushing, lovely 
face. 

She was beginning to think that love might 
be a real thing in spite of her scepticism. And 
she owed him so much! 

After all, she always went back to that. She 
could not bear to give him pain. ‘To hesitate is 
to ‘neg Count Von Walden won her to be his 
wife. 

It was agreed that her father and sisters 
should remove from their old home to a farm on 
one of the Von Walden estates, and Vogelsang 
was given a position corresponding to that of the 
English bailiff. 

Had Christine remained on the stage, her 
father had determined to go back to his former 
occupation. 

He would never consent to be supported by 
his daughter. 

So that her family were infinitely benefited by 
her marriage. 

The yellow-haired, blue-eyed Vogelsang girls, 
ranging from eight to eighteen, Linda, Eva, 
Marie, Anna, Sophie, all adored him. 

The marriage made a stir, of course. The 
romance of the thing tickled the popular fancy. 
The public appreciated the fact that the count it 
bard who had first brought this jewel to the 

ight. 

“ Never would have married her, though, if he 
had not been afraid some of the rest of us would 
carry her off,” sneered the brainless young fops 
and elderly dandies who had tried to make love 
to Christine. 

Von Walden Castle was more beautiful than 
Christine, in her inexperience, was aware of. 
Grand, beautiful, she thought; but stage dia- 
monds and stage splendours would have pleased 
her as well. 

Still, for a while, she was happy. Everything 
was so new, so untried. She rode, she drove, 
she danced. She sang for her husband; not 
often fora larger audience. It was his one 
weakness, to begrudge her exhibiting her talent 
in public. 

This was the cross of her life. She craved 
sympathy, appreciation, the excitement of admi- 
ration ; the latter, to be sure, in a less vulgar 
sense than that of a merely pretty woman hun- 
gering to have her vanity ministered to. Her 
husband was singularly unselfish and conside- 
rate. 

He studied her wishes in every respect; he 
had begun their acquaintance by thinking for 
her and planning for her, he continued this 
habit, only in more minute detail. 

Sometimes she wondered why her husband, 
who apparently only lived for her, never guessed 
that she was dissatisfied ; that she longed to be 
something more than a gorgeous toy. 

In so wondering she proved how little she 
understood him. Nota word or sign of hers es- 
caped him. 

He proposed to her to travel, and she agreed 
eagerly. ‘ 





She longed for variety; and perhaps some- 
thing would happen before the time came to 
return again to the castle. 

“When will you come home ?” Marie asked, 
smoothing down her sister’s velvet dress. 

‘I don’t know. Never, if I have my own wey. 
I hate the castle.” 

«Oh, Christine! I think it is the most beau- 
tiful place in the world,” Eva remonstrated. 

You haven’t seen the world. I should hate 
any place, after I had lived in it a year or so. 
I used to detest the village we were born in.” 

“ Dear old place!” Eva said. “I love it. And 


the better I know people and things, the better 
I love them, if I like them at all.” 
“That is what Eric says. He talks about 


old associations by the hour. I don’t agree 
with him. I am not at all sentimental.” 

“Ts Count Eric sentimeutal ?”’ persisted Eva. 
«JT didn’t know men were sentimental.” 

“Oh, yes, they are, or at least he is. Roman- 
tic and sentimental. He would never have muar- 
ried me if he had not been.” 

“ He is the best man in all the world. I don’t 
believe there is another man like him.” 

“Tn all the world! Eva, I reminded you be- 
fore that you had not seen the world, or even a 
small part of it.” 

“‘T don’t believe any man could be better than 
he is.” 

“Tam sure Christine agrees with you,” said 
their father, coming in.’ 

“ He is certainly very good to me,” Christine 
assented, with a sigh. 

Then she added: 

“What a great girl you have grown to be, 
Eva. How old are you?” 

“ Fourteen,” Eva said, fixing her serious eyes 
on her sister. 

“She ‘is the image of what you were at the 
same age, Christine,” her father said. 

“T expect she is.” 7 

And the Countess Von Walden, contemplat- 
ing her sister’s singular beauty, wondered 
whether it, too, would be set in a costly shrine, 
as hers had been; or whether, like the other 
beautiful women of their peasant race, she 
would live and die in obscurity. 

“This is not good-bye,” the countess said, 
rising. ‘ We are not going for a week yet. Of 
course you will all come over to see me before I 
leave. And, father, Eric will ride over to-mor- 
row to give you his directions.” 

“TI thought a little of coming over to the 
castle to see the count this evening,” said sial- 
wart Peasant Vogelsang. 

“There is to be a dinner-party this evening. 
Come early, if you come at all. Well—until we 
meet again.” 

Christine raised her ringed white hand, got 
into her carriage, and was whirled away. 

* And yet she does not look happy,” her father 
murmured. “She has the same discontented 
expression that she used to have when she lived 
at home. How strange itis! One would sup- 
pose that she had everything that heart could 
desire now. Butitisinthesoul. Eva, now, is 
as cheerful and as bright as a bird.” 

The Count and Countess Von Walden started 
upon their travels. The pleasures and the sen- 
suous gratifications of all the kingdoms of the 
world were theirs to enjoy. All the glories of 
art and nature ministered to them. 

Her husband liked pictures ; she followed him 
through long galleries, and tried to get up an 
interest in different schools and masters, but it 
was hard work. 

That bored her, too. Finally, she begged 
him to take her to the opera, the one amuse- 
ment he had no heart for. 

He consented; and, after that, for night after 
night, she hung, rapt and glowing, upon first 
one great singer and then another. 

At last, one day the crisis came. She came 
to him, as he sat in his library—they occupiod 
a superb hotel in Paris at the time—writing 
letters home, giving instructions to have cer- 
tain changes made about the castle which he 
thought would add to her comfort. She seated 
herself beside him, and laid her hand on his 
arm. 

“ Eric,” she said, “I want to speak to you.” 
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He laid down his pen,a great presenti- 
ment of evil upon him. She spoke suddenly 
and quickly. 

“Eric,” she went on, “I fecl that I made a 
very great mistake in my marriage. Jt has 
been a failure as far as happiness is concerned. 
{am miserable; and, as for you, the unrest 
\ you must make you. equally 





nd anxicty 1 cause 
n 





happy.” 

* No,” he interrupted. “I have you with me. 
That makes my joy. It isa selfish joy, how- 
ever, if I have failed to satisfy you. I mourn 

hat this should he so. Oh, Christine, I would 
die to r happiness.” 

« 1 would. 





i You are an angel; 
rly unworthy of you. 
I wish that you had mever seen me!” 

«‘T can never wish that. Whatever comes, I 
have known you and loved you; and—-I have 
believed that you have loved me.” 

“IT did love you. That is, I thought I loved 

At any rate, I never loved anyone else, 
Eric. I never shall. “But, oh, I loved my 
Art. I am starving for that. I shall never 
have a moment’s peace so long as I am cut off 
I I love my Art with all the passion 
of my nature. Eric, I feel myself a slave, a 
shackled and fettered slave, as-long as I am 
tied to this meaningless, grand life, all the real 
part of me dwarfed and stunt 

He put up his hands to his face, as one does 
t strait, to shut out sight, as though 
one could also shut out thought thereby; but 
he yielded to her passionate appeal. 
He made her way as smooth as might be. He 
procured a legal separation, and settled a sum 
of money upon her. 

People shrugged their shoulders, and said 
that they always knew how it would turn 


and I am utt I wish, ob, 
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( stine a die t rmed an operatic en- 
nt; her ven more brilliant 
than it had been be fo 


Perhaps the eeenti¢n re Of her marriage gave 
her nn added importanee; at all even 
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rid was at her feet 
M her husband went back to Von 





Weanwhile 
Walden Castle, and endeavoured to soothe ‘his 





own grief by fulfilling his duty to his tenants, 
and line a life of active usefulmess. He also 
devoted his time to study; he applied himedif 
to seientifie subjects. 

He struggied with his loneliness and his 
mis¢ ry. 

Hi » did not allow it-to ensbitter him. He had 
no hard feeling for his wife 

He did not banish wos from his ‘heart; he 





read all the notices of hersing 
interest. 
She was still his wife, united 
which in his faith wer 
And so he lived, 
came with the news of 


ing with profound 


to him by bonds 
sacramental. 
one ‘day a telegram 
r death t 

















Of the death of } woman who hed been the 
very incarnation of life; I mean in her strone 
desire to do. 

It came, almost as a first gasping regret to 


the man who had loved her so devotedly, that 
she had not been permitted to complete her 
dream of Art ; that she had not had her surfeit 
of fame. 

Yes; her soul had been full of these earthly 
Her husband feared, with a great shuddering 
fear, that there had been no place for any 
otners in her heart. 

She had died suddenly of a violent cold. re- 
sulting in inflammation of the lungs. Th 
newspapers afterwards gave details of her dy 
—of the solicitous attentions which were paid 
the great singer by princes and grandees. She 
had been buried in state, and with all the pomp 
of a manufactured love. 

Count Von Walden hurried on to Milan, where 
she had died, to ascertain the last particulars 
and to make arrangements for the removal ci 
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him complete change of scene and & sea-voyage. 
He complied. 

During his absence he left Conrad Vogelsang 
in charge of his estate. 

He had learned to 
more and more. 

The other members of the family, however, he 
had not seen since his separation ‘from -Chris- 
tine. 

He had never overcome a painful relnetance 
to see them, they had so vividly reealled the 
great bliss and the great sorrow of his life. 

Thus it was that on his return from England 
he had not been thrown with any of the five 
sisters for as many years. 

He found Castle Von Walden unchanged, 
unless it were more beautiful than ever. 

The day after his arrival at home he stralled 
out for a walk in the park, turning presently 
down a wool path, which had always been a 
favourite walk of his. 

Recollections of his happy early merried life 
crowded thick upon him. How well heremem- 
bered bringing Christine to this plaee te show 
her the sweet wood-violets that grew in such 
profusion here. 

And thus thinking of Christine, he was 
scarcely surprised suddenly to see her apparition 
moving slowly through the trees, stopping every 
now and then to pick a flower, singing softly as 
she went; Christine—simple, beautiful, dressed 
as when he had first known her and loved 
her. 

He did not stop to reason or eonsider. A few 
quick steps brought him to her side. She 
turned towards him with alittle ery, half sur- 
prise, half recognition. How beautiful she was, 
but with an-unwonted charm of tenderness and 
sympathy in her eyes! 

** Christine,” he said. 

“T do not wonder you eall me by that-name,” 
1. “'rhey all tell-ame I am so 
like her. But—I am va.” 

The rest is soon tola. Count Von Walden 
found his old love again in Eva, only infinitely 
nearér his ideal. She-atoned to him for his suf- 
ferings in the past, She loved him ashe-de- 
served to be loved. N. L. 


trust Christine’s father 
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THE SAVINGS SANK. 
“IzI place my money, ia the Br vings bank,” 
inquired one of the newly-a wrived, “ when can I 
draw it out again ?’ 

“Qh,” responded his Hibernian friend, * sure 
an’ if you put it in to-day, youcan get. it.out to- 
morrow, by giving thirty days’ notice.” 

VENUS AND ADONIS. 

«Mxzw who suffer their wives’ photocraphs to 
be exhibited for sale in the.shop-windows run 
the risk of being thought to get.some profit by 
so doing, for they otherwise would hardly sanc- 


| tion such publicity.” 





her body to the Von Walden cemetery in Nord- | 


land. 

Then his own health gave way. 

He was attacked by a long, ‘lingering fever, 
on his recovery from which his physician ordered 


WHERE are you going to, my pretty 


maid ? 
I’m going to be photographed, sir, she 
said. 


May I go with you, my pretty maid? 

Yes, if you like it, she calmly s 

What is your fortune, 
maikl ? 

My face is my fortune, sir, she said. 

How do you live ont, my pretty 
maid ? 

By selling my photos, she promptly 
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said. 
my, 4 
Then may I marry you, my pretty 
maid? 
If you’ve a title, perhaps—she said. 


—Punch. 
“APTER THIS, THE DELUGE!” 
A rrRRicLe tale comes to “ Judy’s” earsfrom 
Richmond. 
The other day the immemorial ceremony of | 
‘beating the bounds” was carried out there 


with even more than the customary success ; for, 
not content with the usual plan of scleeting as 
the victim for the “ceremony” of “ bumping 
upon the boundary-stone or post some small boy 
who couldn’t help himself if he wanted'to, a bold 
local dairyman had ‘actually the astounding 
irreverence to suggest to the parochial authori- 
ties that a policeman, who happened to be there 
handy, should be “ bumped.”. . 

And.the policeman was “ pumped ” accord 
incly! ; 

The Richmond. magistrates, hovever,. took 
different view to that of the bold dairyman. 
** «In beating the bounds,’” they sai’t, in effect, 
“a line must naturally be drawn somewher 
we, however, draw it at a policeman ; to * bump’ 
one of our own Officers is passing “the bounds.’” 

—Punch. 

THE BRUITS.OF DIPLOMACX. 

«“ Her Imperial Highness the Crowa Prince 
has. confexred a mark of distinetion upon Lord 
Beaconsfield, by a present of flowers and straw- 
berries from the new Palace Nuvsaries at Pots- 
dam.”’—Times. 





Her Maj 







Lucky Lord Beaconsfield! x's 
eldest daughter gives him strawber Of 


course this is supposed to portend t 
Majesty will add the leaves. —Puneh. 
WHAT THBY SAY. 


Lorp RosEsgkyY gave Miss Rothschi!4, his be- 
trothed, the lar. west sapphire i in thew rostt known 
to exist. 

They say it’s almost as big as a small house, 
and that his lordship loves ‘his Hannah 1:3 
hoyse-sapphire. —Fuanny Folks. 

PROFOUND TRUTH. 











No matter how thoughtfully you may have 
your house cleaned before leaying it the wife of 
the next man who movesin will declare it is 
not fit for a-pie to live in, and will spend a week 
in making it fit. 

French Dame to the Family Physician :— 
** Doctor, I want my husband to take me to Nice 
for the winter. Now, what is the matter,with 


me P” 
THEATRICAL MEM. 
Ir the world-renowned Mr. Irving were'seen, 


gun in hand, in the stuisble, what phenomenon 
would he remind us of ?—A shooting star. 
—Judy. 
DRAMATIC CON. 

Wuy isa woman, whose husband has ‘been 
called out with the Reserves, like the Royal 
Afternoon Theatre?—Because she has the 
Family ’On-er, tobe sure! © —Funny Folks. 

CLEARING THE WAY. 


Cazpsizs call a Hansom a “Shouvel.” Ib 
must not, therefore, be thought to imply any 
want of respect to the Russian diplomatist'when 
a policeman is heard shouting to sor nebody > 
** Why don’t you drive that Shouvel off 2” 

—Funny Folks. 
TIME DNOUGH. 


AstTRonomeERs have discovered that:the moon 
is drawing nearer to the earth by about am inch 
a.year. 

But itis hardly worth while :taking to low- 
crowned hats on that account—or neglecting to 
have one’s boots heeled just yet. 

It is pleasant to think that we shall be able, 
|a few millions of years hence, to reach out a 
| hand, and pat the face of Miss Luna, as she 
| goes by, before she actually takes up her abode 
amongst us. 





They are useful people, astronomers! 
—Judy. 
A TRUE NOTE. 


“Tur blowing of the Beluga,” says Mr. Henry 


Lee, in his interesting pamphlet on the White 
| Whale, “is said not to be unmusical at sea.” 
| We haven’t much chance of hearing the “Elo - 
; ing of the Beluga at sea,” but we ore pretty 
isure to hear the puffing of the Beluga on 


\ and. —Prnch. 








Wuart is the best time for country people to 
procure an abundance of cheap ammunition? 
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Just aftera heavy rain. Why? Because the 
roads are then full of cart-ridges. 


ONE VIEW OF THE CASE. 


Master: “ You say Alfred the Great was a 
very excellent king, and did much good for his 
subjects ; now give me an instance of his good 
deeds.” 

Smautt Boy (just recoveréd from a bilious 
attack and the paternal wrath): “ Please, sir, 
Ne burnt some nasty, unwholesome cakes, that 
would have made the shepherd ill.” —Fun. 


PROPHETIC LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


A report of a Flower Show informs us that 
“Messrs. Veitch showeda new Begonia, high 
and stately in growth, with a leaf tending to- 
wards the strawberry. 

“The plant is called, *The Earl of Beacons- 
field.’”’ 

Messrs. Veitch, perhaps, contemplate the pro- 
bability of having to raise their plant a step in 
the peerage. 

They will prove themselves prophets, as well 
as florists, should the sequel of the Congress 
confirm the indication of the leaf of their 
Begonia *‘tending towards the~ strawberry.” 
Then they will also, of course, have foretold.a 
pacific solution of the Eastern Question. 

—Punch. 


A SETTLER. 


Jonzs went tosee Brown im his new house. 
“Yes,” said Jones, after a critical inspection of 
the handsomely furnished dining-room. “ Most 
complete, I must say; every thing here but a 
dumb waiter ; why don’t you have one—eh ?” 

“Why,” said Brown, “ fact is, you know, I 
don’t find them answer,’ 

Jones asked no miore questions. 

TRUST. 

“WiLL you always trusé me, dearest?” he 
asked, looking down into her great blue eyes 
with unspea kable affection. 

She was a saleswoman at a shirt warehouse, 
and she told.him business was business, and he’d 
kave to pay cash every time. 


. 


—dJudy. 


HIS STAYING POWERS. 


A yroune lady was praising her beau one 
Monday morning for his strength of character. 
* Yes,” said her father, grimly, tee! ve noticed 
that he has great staying powers.’ 


A POSER. 
Ir you give your word to anyone, how eamyou 
possibly keep it? —Judy. 
JUDGING FROM APPEARANCES. 


Nor long since, while Rev. Mr. Mc——~—, a 
Presbyterian minister, was in the neighbour- 
hood of Bull’s Gap, visiting his-friends, he was 
overtaken one day by an old gentleman who 
seemed to be quite inquisitive. 

After riding along some time together, the 
stranger remarked : 

** My friend, I believe I can guess your oceu- 
pation.” 

«* Perhaps so,” responded Rev. Mac. 

«From appearances, I think you’re a preacher, 
—a Presbyterian preacher.” 

«You are right,” said the Rev. ; “but how do 
you tell ?” 

“Sir, by the tie of your neckeloth, and the 
cut of your coat, together with the fine horse 
you ride ; anybody could tell that.” 

After a while the stranger rode a little in ad- 
vance of the Rev., when the latter, not to be 
outdone by his companion, exclaimed: 

“Sir, I believe I can guess what you follow 
for a living.” 

«I guess you can’t,” said the stranger, rein- 
ing up. 

“ Yes, sir, I can; you are a preacher, too; a 
Hard-shell Baptist preacher.” 

“ Really, you surprise me. It is true—but how 
do you tell ?” 

“Why, sir, from appearances, and from the 
sign you in your pocket,” pointing to a 
quart bottle, with a corn-cob stopper, which 


was .atiahing about half way out of his over-coat | abundance. 
pocket. 





i 


Tho stranger had business in another direc- 
tion, which he left to attend to immediately. 


SIR WILFEID LAWSON TO NOTE. 

Way should not the House of Commons rob 
the poor man of his beer ?—Because it is itself 
always passing measures, and is often enough at 
the bar. —Judy. 





STATISTICS. 








Iaretiwes.—A man has lived 70 years ; 
whale (estimated), 900; elephant, 400; swan, | 
860; tortoise, 107; eagle, 104; camel, 100; | 
raven, 100; lion, 70; horse, 62; pig, 30; dol- 
phin, 80; porpoise, 80; bear, 20; dog, 20; wolf, 
20; rhinoceros, 20; cat, 20; fox, 16; cow, 15; 
sheep, 10; squirrel, 2; rabbit,8; good resolu- 
tions, an hour. 





LITTLE MARGARET. 





Swzet little Margaret, scantily dressed, 

Patiently toiling and doing her best, 

All her soft hair, bright as silk of the 
corn 

Close to her head, like a poor laddie’s 
shorn. 


Could she look back at the cold wintry 
daz y ’ 

When at the door of the workhouse she 
lay, 

Mem’ry would render her poor little 
soul 

Sadder than ever as weary days roll. 


Sixteen long summers have passed o’er 
her head, 

Since she slept low in that.cold, dreary 
bed ; 

Fivetoilsome years haveher busy hands 
scored, y 

Since she was “bound out for bed and 
for board.” : 


Poor are her garments, and shoes she 
has none; 

This brings the blushes—for Maggie 
has grown 

Tall, like the shade-flower ; and certain 
unrest 

Tells of the maidénly thoughts in her 
breast. 


Other girls learn at the school and the 
kirk, 

She must know nothing, do nothing 
but work ; 

Other girls boast of their ribbons and 
lace, 

Maggie has nothing but beauty and 
grace. 


Now, pretty Maggie, a secret I'll tell ; 
Young farmer Grey, that you meet at 
the well, 


Watches you covertly, pitying your 
life, 

Fain, by-and-bye, he would make you 
his wife. 


Ah! you “won’t favour him, when all 
is done ;” 
Girls’ hearts are riddles as sure as the 


sun ; 
Better, ie then, to toil as you 


Unthanked, than wed without love, and 
then rue. M.A. i. 


. 








Wirnovt the virtue of humanity, one can 
neither be honest in poverty nor contented in 





Onz of the very hardest things for a man to 


do is toown that he has been inthe wrong. 
But when he has done so, he has reached the 
supreme moment of his life. Then there is hope 
for him. 

Tue best thing to give to your enemy is f. 
giveness; to your opponent, tolerance; t 
friend, your heart ; to your child, a good example ; 
to a father, deference ; to your mother, cond: ct 
that will make her proud ‘of you; to yourself, 
respect ; to all men, charity. 

Turre is nothing,in this world so sensitiv: 
as affection. It feels its ow n he appiness to 
much not to tremble for its x ; and starts 
ever and anon, from its own delicious consci 
“Ts it not, inde ed a dream ? A 












ness, to as} 
word and a look are enough either to repress o1 
encourage. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


QuEEN’s CaKe.—One pound of sugar, three- 
quarters pound of butter, one pound of fiour, 
six eggs, one wine-glass of wine, one of brandy, 
mix it together with milk; then add one-h: 
pound of currants, one-half pound of ri 
one quarter pound of citron, one teaspoon of 
cinnamon, one-half teaspcon of mace. Bake fon 
two hours. 

Spanish Buns.—Three-quarters. pound of 
flour sifted, one quarter pound of butter, ent up 
fine in the fiour, - ree eggs beaten light, on 
wine glass of yeast, a little rosewater, wine, and 
brandy, ood meme "pint of milk, one ‘quarter 
pound of sugar, a little cinnamon and nutmeg ; 
set it to rise; then bake, and sift sugar over 
them. 

Waverty Jumsies.—One pound of flour, 
one-half pound of butter, three-quarters pound 
of brown sugar, two eggs, one-h: om of a nutmeg, 
two tablespoons of rosewater, or any kind of 
seasoning. Cream together the butter and 
sugar; add the beaten eggs, and then the flour; 
roll them out thin, and cut with a shape. 

Ricz Cakrs.—Melt one quarter ‘pound of 
butter in three pints of milk, stir in two table- 
spoons of wheat fk yur, and as much rice flour as 
will make a stiff batter; add two eggs, well 
beaten, one t ea-cup of ye ast, one teaspoon of 
salt. Bake on the griddle. 











Tue valuable collection of old Italian porce- 
lain belonging to M. Alexandre Castellani has 


| just been sold at the Hotel Druout, Paris. A 


round dish, decorated with blue flowers ona 
light ground, was knocked down at 1,100fr., and 
a larger one, which formerly was part of the 
famous Medici porcelain, brought 10,000fr. The 
sale produced more than 406,000fr. 

TuE heirlooms at Leigh Court, the residence 
of the late Sir William Miles, Bart., are esti- 
mated to be worth upwards of £150,000, and 
comprise a noble gallery of paintings, chiefly 
old masters, and a splendid service of gold 
plate. 

Tue Prince of Wales has ordered one of the 
Japanese rooms that are being imported into 
this country. Every piece of the structures 
takes out and can be fitted together in a few 
hours, without nail, glue, or peg. The pric¢ 
with all sorts of art decorations and fittings, is 
£230. Itis said they are specimens of the un- 
blemished work of a people with whom a good 
taste is traditional. 

Tne Hon. Mr. Gray, eldest son of Lord Gray, 
accompanied by sixteen’ young men of the aris- 
tocracy, recently started in one of the large 
Cunard steamers hired for the purpose, tomake 
the tour of the coast of Iceland. This sin- 
gular pleasure trip will not be completed until 
November. 

THe French have grown so clever at imitat- 
ing pearls that a jeweller i in the Paris Exhibition 
shows 2 necklace which prrports to be a mix- 
ture of true pearls and false, and challenges his 
customers to single out the real ones. Nobody 
has yet succeeded. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Martea.—To wash flannels made suds of soft water as 
hot as you can bear your hands in. Rinse in same way 
and dry quickly. Use old soft soap, as the chemicals in 
hard soap full the flannels. This applies to all woollen 

‘o00cs. 

. Jvuventte.—To make modelling clay knead dry clay with 
glycerine instead of water, and a mass is obtained which 
continues moist and plastic for a length of time. This 
removes one of the greatest inconveniences that is ex- 
perienced by the modeller. 

Inquiner.—In printing pictures from prints the page 
is first soaked in a solution of potash and then in one of 
tartaric acid. This produces a perfect diffusion of crys- 
tals of bitartrate of potash through the texture of the 
imprinted part of the paper.. As this salt resists oil the 
ink roller may now be passed over the surface, without 
transferring any ink to the printed part. 

M. G-—With care we think you might improve your 
handwriting very much—there is an appearance of undue 
haste about it. The style is not ladylike. Use capital 
letters less frequently. 

Srorr.—To, prevent potatoes from rot dust over the 
floor of the bin with lime and put in about six or seven 
inches of potatoes, then dust with lime as before, then 
put more potatoes, using about one bushel of lime to forty 
bushels of potatoes; the lime improves the flavonr of the 
potatoes and effectually kills the fungi which causes the 
rot. 

Epwix.—To preserve apples pack them in boxes or 
barrels elevated from the cellar floor, with a layer of dry 
sawdust at the bottom of each box or barrel; then put 
a layer of apples, placed out of contact with each other, 
then a layer of sawdust, and so on tillallarefali- Sound 
apples packed in this manner will keep fresh for a long 
time. 

Anprew N.—Artificial lemonade can be made with loaf 
sugar two pounds, tartaric acid half an ounce, essence of 
lemon thirty drops, essence of almond twenty drops- 
Dissolve the tartaric acid in two pints of hot water, add 
the sugar, and lastly the lemon and almond; stir well, 
cover with a cloth, and leave until cold ; put two table- 
spoonfuls into a tumbler, and fill up with cold water. 
This drink, it is said, will be found much more refreshing 
and palatable than either ginger beer or lemonade; the 
addition of a very little bicarbonate c/ potash to each 
tumblerful before drinking will give a *vuolesome effer- 
vescing drink. 

Bramau.—Carbolic acid seems to be the most popular 
disinfectant now in use, and it is a valuable assistant in 
ridding a place of disease which has already gained a 
foothold, as well as in warding off the approach ef the 
destroyer. The manner of using it is to form a solution 
of about two ounces of the acid to three quarts of water, 
and apply with a watering-pot, after the house has been 
cleaned out. Once a week is often enough to use it in 
ordinary circumstances, but in cases of disease, or where 
houses are greatly infested with vermin, it should be used 
oftener. For ridding the bodies of fowis of vermin use 
one part of acid to eighty parts of water, to which some 
add a little glycerine; apply with a brush to the roots of 
the feathers on different parts of the body. A better 
however, is to always keep o supply of wood ashes 
their reach for them to dust in, when they will 
unselves free from vermin, as a general thing. 
rr.—An Itaiian professor has recently made 
: rreeable medical researches, resulting in the 
, that vegetable perfumes exercise a positively 
ful influence on the atmosphere, converting ‘its 
to ozone and thus increasing its oxydising in- 
The essences found to develop the largest quan- 
} ne are those ofcherry, laurel, clover, lavender, 
mint, juniper, lemon, fennel, and bergamot; those that 
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give smaller quantity are anise, nutmeg, and thyme. 
The flowers of the narcissus, hyacinth, mignonette, 
? ype, and lily of the valley, develop ozone in closed 
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u small quantities. Reasoning 
professor recommends the cu 
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ence of ozone. The inhabitants of such 
he says, surround their houses with be 
odorous flowers. 


j two young men, 


Eten and Karr, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Ellen is seventeen. Kateisseven- 
teen. 

Sspor would like to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony. 

Maaare and Eruet, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Maggie is nineteen, fair. 
Ethel is twenty, dark. Respondents must be twenty-five, 
good-looking. 

AMELIA, ANNE, Carrie, Harriet, and Constance, five 
friends, would like to correspond with five young men 
with a view to matrimony. Amelia is twenty-three, tall, 
good-tempered, dark hair, grey eyes, handsome. Annie 
is twenty-four, brown hair and eyes, thoroughly domes- 
ticated, medium height. Carrie is twenty-two, medium 
height, brown hair, biueeyes, dark. Harriet is eighteen, 
fond of homgand children, good-looking, dark hair and 
eyes, domesticated. Constance is *wenty, good-looking, 
brown hair and eyes, fair, fond of c) ildren. Respondents 
must be between twenty and twenty-five, fond of home, 
of loving dispositions, medium height, brown eyes, and 
fair. 

Janyette P., twenty, fair, would like to correspond 
with a dark gentleman. ‘ 

Speranza D., nineteen, dark hair and eyes, would like 
to correspond with a fair yourlg man with a view to 
matrimony. ; 

Oxoma would like to correspond with a young lady with 
a view to matrimony. ‘ 

S. D. and C. W., two friends, wish to correspond with 
8S. D. is seventeen, medium height, 
of a loving disposition, light hair, blue eyes, fond of 
home and children. C. W. is eighteen, brown hair, dark 
eyes, fond of home and children, medium height, of a 
loving disposition. Respondents must be about twenty- 
one, fond of home. 

C. D. G.. twenty, fair, medium height, would like to 
correspond with a gentleman about twenty-four, fond 
of home, 

Harry, twenty-five, tall, dark, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about the same age, loving, and 

C. S., eighteen, dark hair and eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about the same age. 


LIFE, 


Tuer tell me that life 
Is-a toilsome strife, 
A wearisome journey uphill ; 
But I find not these words 
In the songs of the birds, 
~ Or the murmurings of the rill. 


They call life an ocean 
In angry commotion, 

And they say that our barque is frail; 
But the storms, as they heighten, 
Tend only to brighten 

Our ever complaining tale. 


We move in a battle 
*Midst the cannon’s rattle, 
They call it the “ battle of life ;”* 
Do we struggle in vain 
Amid the leaden rain ? 
Need we sink at the height of the strife? 


Oh, hill we must climb! 
Oh, frail barque sublime! 
Oh, battle with dangers so fraught! 
When love has the helm, 
Life’s a glorious realm 
trials sink into naught. T. M. E. 
B. R. and D. L., two friends, would like to co: nd 
with two young men. B. R. is twenty, tall, brown hair, 
dark eyes, fond of home. D. L. is twenty-four, medium 
height, dark brown hair, dark eyes, and very fond of 
music. 
Tzp and Nep, two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 


like to correspond with two young ladies. Ted is 
twenty-one, medium height, fair, blue eyes. Ned is 
twenty-four, medium height, hazel eyes, dark. Respon- 


dents must be between nineteen and twenty-three, and 
domesticated. 

James W., a sailor in the Royal Navy, twenty-two, 
dark, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
eighteen. 

V. R. and T. L., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. V. R. is twenty-seven, dark hair, 
dark grey eyes, medium height. T. L. is eighteen, fair, 
medium height, light hair, light grey eyes, taoroughly 
domesticated. 

Louisa, twenty-two, dark hair, blue eyes, of medium 
height, fond of music and dancing, good-looking,-would 
like to correspond with a young man fond of home and 
loving. 

Potty and Aticr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Polly is eighteen, 
tall, light brown hair, blue eyes., Alice is sixteen, tall, 
light brown hair, greyeyes. Respondents must be about 
nineteen, fond of. home, loving. 

M. R. D., thirty-one, a widower, would like to corre. 
spond with a lady about his own age with a view to 
matrimony. 

Bos R., eighteen, good-tempered, would like to corre- 
spond with a fair young lady about seventeen, fond of 
home. 

D. E. T. and F. B., two seamen in 
would liketo correspond 1Z 
is fair, handsome, tail. good-looxins 
be about twenty, medium he 

C. R. and E. D., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. C. R. is eixhteen, fond of 


the Royal Navy, 
- >. I E Lj 





1d yi 


fair. Must 






music. E. D.is seventeen, dark hair, brown eyes, and 
loving. Respondents must be about twenty, dark, ¢ 
tal, 





G. C. and B. K., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. G. C. is seventeen, light 
blue eyes, medium height. B. K. is eighteen, medium 
height, dark hair, dark brown eyes, loving, fond of home 
and children. 

D. J. B.; twenty-four, dark hair, hazel eyes, fair, and 
medium height, wishes to correspond with a gentleman. 
Must be fair, good-looking. 

D. B.S., nineteen, of a loving disposition, tall, dar 
hair, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be abont 
twenty, fond of home and children, brown hair, dark 
eyes. 

E. N., tall, good-looking, fond of home and childrens 
would like to correspond with a tall young gentleman 
fond of home. 

_R. B., twenty-two, brown hair, grey eyes, of a loving 
disposition, thoroughly domesticated, wishes to corre- 
ro with a young man about twenty-four, dark, and 
oving. 

Lity and Mary, two friends, would like to correspom 
with two gentlemen. Lily is eighteen, brown hair, 
blue eyes, fond of home, fair. Mary is twenty, auburn 
hair, light blue eyes, good-tempered. BMiust be abouc 
twenty-one, tall. 

T. C.and F. B., two friends, would like to corresvond 
with two young ladies between eighteen and twenty. ‘I. ©. 
is twenty-three, light hair, blue eyes, fair. F- B. is 
nineteen. dark. 

G. P. F., a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 
He is dark, medium height, good-looking. Respondent 
must be about twenty-two. 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Fry Brock is responded to by—J. M., twenty, medium 
height, dark eyes, fair. 

Tat, Witz by—E. G., dark, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition, domesticated. 
. D. H. by—A. H., twenty, fond of home and children, 
‘air. 

A. P. by—J. H., twenty-two, dark brown eyes, fond of 
home and children. 

J.K. by—M. 8., twenty-four, dark, tall. 

L. B. R. by—Rose, a widow, thirty-six, tall, of a loving 
disposition. 

Crara H. by—William H. 

S. J. by—Julius Cesar, nineteen, dark hair, blue eyos, 
medium height. 

. P. by—Jennie, twenty-three, light hair, hazel eyes, 

fond of home. 

2 R. by—Janet, twenty-one, brown hair, blue eyes, 


Harrr by—Clarice, nigetcen, dark eyes, good-looking, 
fond of music. 

Witi1am by—S. L., seventeen, black hair, dark eyes 
fond of home. 

R. C. by—Horace, twenty-three. 

Erue. by—Henry P., twenty-two, short, brown hair, 
blue eyes. 

Epwarp by—Jessie. 

Frriz by—Alfred, twenty-six, light hair, hazel eyés, 
good-looking. 

# T. by—S. B., eighteen, fond of home and music, 


Bicuarp by—Blue Jacket, twenty-one, light hair, fond 
of music. 
aed by—Jack, twenty-eight, dark hair, grey eyes, and 


GeroraE by—R. P. 

Tom by—Dora, nineteen, golden hair, blue eyes, fond 
of music. 
as hn by—Jessie, twenty-one, fond of dancing, blue eyes, 

rk. 

Hitpa by—James, twenty-eight, hazel eyes, fond of 
music and dancing. 

L. W. by—B. G., nineteen, black hair and eyes, fond of 
home and children. 

K. B. by—Alice. 

Grorer by—Harriet, seventeen, dark hair and eyes, 


BiaxcuE by—R. T., nineteen, a seaman in the Royal 
Navy. 





Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of TF 
Lonvoy Reaper are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shiliings and Eightpence each. 

THE Loypox Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lire and Fasnton, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings , 
and Sixpence each. , 
EvERrs0DY’s JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 

each, 





*.* Now Ready, Vol. XXX. of Tuz Lonpow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also the TitLze and inpex to Vol. XXX., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 186 (July) Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
Post Free Eigatpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Luz Lonpow Reapzr, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+it We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors s2ould 
retain copies. 





Longon: Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, oy 


A. Surtu & Co. 














